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From 
HUNGARY, 
EGYPT, 


and other lands of 
totalitarian oppression 


— Jews flee for 
their lives and for 
freedom. 


In 1957 — a hundred 
thousand Jews will seek the 
shores of Israel! 


They will be welcomed 
with open arms! 


But much more 

is needed — 
medical care, vocational 
training, employment 
opportunities, cultural and 
educational facilities must 
be provided to make 
them feel at home, 
to make them 
equal citizens with 
all other Israelis. 


Histadrut Plays a 
Vital Role in this 
Program of 
Absorption and 
Integration of 
Newcomers. 


The institutions and 

services of Histadrut 

must be geared to the 
extraordinary tasks they face 
in 1957. 


All friends of 
LABOR ISRAEL 
can help — 

must help — 

to raise the 
$6,000,000 
urgently needed in 
1957. 


Do your share now! 


Give to the 

ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 
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What is Jordan? 


A: THE Sixth Fleet of the United States Navy 
steams towards the Middle East, the stability 
of Jordan hangs in precarious balance. By the 
time these lines appear further explosive devel- 
opments may have taken place. But whatever 
the internal situation of King Hussein’s domin- 
ion, one question is bound to remain relevant: 
-what is Jordan? A constructive solution for 
an apparently unviable state depends on the 
answer. 

A fact which is too often forgotten is that 
Jordan is Arab Palestine. The first partition 
of Palestine (the territory included in the pro- 
visions of the Balfour Declaration) took place 
in 1921. In that year, the Mandatory Power 
lopped off two-thirds of the original area of 
Palestine and set up the mandate of Transjordan. 
This, in 1946, became the independent kingdom 
of Jordan. By the 1921 division Transjordan 
was allotted some 37,400 square miles, while 
only 10,400 square miles remained to truncated 
Palestine. 


Population figures are equally illuminating. 
At the time of the partition Transjordan’s 
population was less than 400,000. The present 
figure of 1,400,000 has been reached through 
the incorporation of some 500,000 Arabs in the 
region annexed by Jordan from Palestine in 
1948, and by the entrance of some 500,000 Arab 
} refugees. That is to say, two-thirds of Jordan’s 
_ current population consists of Palestinian Arabs, 
and the original third was initially Palestinian. 
Unlike their lot in other Arab host countries, 
the Palestinian Arabs in Jordan have full voting 
rights and are completely enfranchised citizens. 
It is clear from these data that in all essential 
respects, geographically, demographically and 
} politically (the Palestinian Arabs constitute a 
two-thirds majority) that Jordan is de facto the 
state of the Palestine Arabs. 








The Palestinians are largely concentrated on 
the west bank. More politically alert than the 
Bedouin on the other side of the Jordan, they 
provide the leadership for the pro-Soviet, anti- 
Western intrigues which created the most recent 
crisis. The ousted Premier Nabulsi, for instance, 
isa Palestinian Arab. 























_ Aras naTIONALIsM, despite its present negative 
and destructive character, is undoubtedly a 


potent force in the Middle East which it would 
be folly to minimize. But how artificial is the 
attempt to subdivide it into categories labelled 
“Jordanian” or, for that matter, ‘Palestinian,’ 
present developments indicate. In an interview 
with Kennett Love, a New York Times corre- 
spondent (March 23, 1957), the then Premier 
Nabulsi declared: ‘Jordan cannot live alone. 
Our intentions were from the first to work for 
Arab unity; the first step is a sort of federation 
and the first phase of federation is to have it 
between Syria and Jordan.” 


Perhaps the most significant paragraph in Mr. 
Kennett Love’s dispatch is his appraisal of Jor- 
danian nationalist feeling. ‘Most Jordanians in- 
terviewed by this correspondent said that they 
did not regard the prospective loss of sovereign 
independence as a serious matter. Many spoke 
of themselves as South Syrians and declared that 
the people had not developed any strong sense 
of Jordanian nationality in thirty-six years.” 


These observations have long been familiar to 
students of the Middle East. Any useful ap- 
proach to the problem of the region must dis- 
tinguish realistically between the authentic re- 
surgence of Arab national sentiment extending 
even to grandiose dreams of Pan-Islam, and the 
dynastic rivalries and feuds which cut across 
the area not always following its territorial de- 
marcations. Artificially created buffer-states 
like Jordan can have no inner cohesiveness on 
the present basis. Jordan lacks economic viabil- 
ity since the withdrawal of the British subsidy, 
and the chief bond among its citizens is the hat- 
red of Israel systematically nourished by the 
Egypt-Soviet-Syria axis. The only crop such 
soil can grow is trouble. 


THE AMERICAN decision to support an inde- 

pendent Jordan is welcome in so far as it 
serves notice on Russia to stop maneuvering in 
the area. The Eisenhower Doctrine was invoked 
as soon as young King Hussein announced to 
the world that “the propaganda campaign and 
the internal crisis were the responsibility of in- 
ternational communism and its followers.” The 
President of the United States decided that the 
integrity of Jordan was vital to American in- 
terests and took unilateral action to make his 
position unmistakably clear. American ships, 
equipped, we are told, with nuclear weapons 
and headed by the air-carrier Forrestal, set sail 
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in the appropriate direction. The Middle Eastern 
agitators and, presumably, Soviet Russia got the 
point. 


It may be noted that the United States acted 
without consulting its allies and without sanction 
of the United Nations. When America felt its 
interests threatened by further communist pene- 
tration in the Middle East, our country acted 
swiftly and alone, apparently prepared to accept 
whatever consequences the move might precipi- 
tate, including the possibility of military action. 
Whether or not one approves of “brinksman- 
ship” as national policy, one cannot help wonder- 
ing why the United States chose Jordan for this 
demonstration. The extent of Soviet penetra- 
tion had been more forcefully shown by the 
wholesale arming of Egypt and Syria, and by 
Soviet support of Egypt’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal. The threat to the West, through abso- 
lute control of the canal by pro-Russian ele- 
ments and the loss of oil supplies and vital oil 
routes to Great Britain and Europe, was a far 
more dangerous move in the struggle for power 
between East and West than anything that 
could happen in the feeble kingdom of Jordan. 
Yet the United States chose to be righteously 
indignant when the democracies of England, 
France, and Israel took independent steps to 
safeguard their particular interests as these were 
vitally endangered by the build-up of Soviet 
armor in Sinai and the canal zone. Then Presi- 
dent Eisenhower grew eloquent on the sanctity 
of the United Nations as an instrument for the 
redress of grievances and as the forum for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. The chief re- 
sult of American intervention last October seems 
to have been the total loss of the Suez Canal as 
an international waterway. The Egyptian dicta- 
tor has emerged from his military defeat with 
the victor’s prize of absolute control of the 
Suez Canal, and makes no secret of his further 
aggressive designs against Israel. 


However, all this is water through the canal. 
When it suits our government, the United Na- 
tions can be bypassed without homily or sancti- 
mony. The question now is to what purpose will 
King Hussein and his state be bolstered? 


If Jordan is being preserved merely to con- 
tinue its role of pawn of the Great Powers, 
whether Britain or the United States, its future 
is no brighter than its past. A country must 
have a sounder reason for existence than that of 
a predestined puppet. Unless some organic prin- 
ciple of cohesion is discovered, Jordan is bound 
to disintegrate and be swallowed up piecemeal 
by its eager neighbors. King Saud eyes the south, 
Syria the north, and, were the process of dis- 
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memberment to start, Israel would have y 
choice but to absorb the west bank which ju, 
into its heart. But, however tempting to th; 
bordering countries such a dismembermen 
might be, the result would only add to the prob. 
lems of the region, 


Jordan could exist for reasons of inner Vitality 
and not as an artificial creation were it to be. 
come openly what it is in fact—the state of 
Arab Palestine, just as Israel is the state of Jewish 
Palestine. This would mean that the population 
of Jordan, instead of squandering its energies ip 
sterile belligerence and violent dreams of , 
second or third round, would have to concen. 
trate on the development of the country. Thi 
is not idle fantasy. In antiquity, the region wa 
once one of the granaries of Rome. It could ke 
irrigated and restored, just as Israel has been, 
through zeal and imagination. Such plans as that 
of the Jordan Valley Authority, if put into 
effect, would transform Jordan as well as benefit 
Israel. Jordan and Israel form a natural econ- 
omic and physiographic unit whose industria 
and agricultural potential could be richly ex. 
ploited were peaceful relations to replace the 
present impotent border raids. 


The emergence of an economically viabk 
Jordan would be a logical solution for the 
chronic Arab refugee problem, so long fostered 
and exacerbated by Arab demagogues. Pales- 
tinian nationalism could be gratified on the soil 
of what is actually Palestine, and perhaps the 
other Arab states could be persuaded to permit 
their kinsmen to start leading normal lives of 
productive work. 


Admittedly, so reasonable a proposal has littk 
to recommend it to the Egyptian dictator ot 
his cohorts who are more concerned in the main- 


tenance of a casus belli than in the welfare of! 


their wretched populations. But, since the 
United States has entered the arena directly in 
connection with Jordan, perhaps some con- 
structive solution could be ventured upon. For 
the United States to show its strength merely 
to bolster one form of Arab chauvinism against 
another is not enough. International commun- 
ism will batten on the Middle East as long a 
the political and economic issues of the region 
add to the unrest and misery of all who liv 


there. Jordan provides an opportunity for #/ 


fundamental attempt to deal with basic ills. 
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by Arthur 


enn is not a quietist doctrine. It is the 
-portion of active men. Like other encom- 
passing ideologies of today it seeks, in its blos- 
somed forms, to interpret the whole of society, 
its dislocations and distortions. Since our society 
is but the broken memory of communities of 
ordered value and concensus, violence enjoys 
in it a privileged organizing role. It is one of 
the few surviving principles of order, when 
common commitments and hopes have ceased. 
If men cannot join in common pursuits, let them 
at least share their alienation and distrust, band 
together to nourish their resentment, to derive 
the marginal satisfaction of a world in which 
many of their cherished values are marginal. (It 
is true, by definition, that if there is no longer 
a shared center to our society, then all are in 
some serise marginal. ) 


The pacifist is an ideologue in that his resist- 
ance to violence is frozen by the absence of 
casuistry. We do not speak of the conscientious 
objector, for it is my understanding that such 
object to specific forms of violence alone, on 
grounds of private decision. The conscientious 
objector may reject participation in war in the 
thirties, let us say, but believe it justified in the 
‘fifties. It is not merely that he has changed, 
that his principles are phlegmatic, that he is 
simply an innocent pacifist; but rather that he 
is a casuist. ‘The conscientious objector draws 
presumably the distinction between the moral 
war and the immoral war, between the war of 
aggrandizement and the war of preservation. 
If one may venture a more formal, but perhaps 
illuminating, distinction: the conscientious ob- 
jector derives his conclusions from the examina- 
tion of violence as an ethical phenomenon. The 
ethical phenomenon is one that utilizes the medi- 
acy of choice and the accommodation of princi- 
ple to situation. In this sense the ethical maxim 
is only absolute when ordered by metaphysical 
strictures. A pacifist is such a metaphysician. 
Violence is not only socially undesirable: it is 
a flaw in the person of man. The judgment 
against violence is an ontological judgment, in 
some profound sense superior to the adjudicat- 
ing conclusions of ethics. The pacifist does not 
object from conscience alone, but from his 





Mr. Cohen is a publisher of books. He reviewed Maurice 
Samuel’s “The Professor and the Fossil” in the December 
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Pacifism and Violence 


A. Cohen 


understanding of the nature of man. The con- 
scientious objector is absolute in his convictions, 
but temporizing in their application. The paci- 
fist is uncompromising. 


We hear much about the sanctity of impos- 
sible positions in impossible times. I have heard 
many people admire the extreme position of 
those who willingly defy authority, and who 
anxiously pursue jail sentences to defend ideals. 
This is presumably the daring of “God’s fools,” 
or, in more modern usage, ‘‘God’s radicals.” It 
is they who make known the inexorable de- 
mands of God on man at those moments when 
men are least responsive. These preposterous 
people shock us, by their very preposterousness, 
into self-confrontation. We wonder at the mys- 
tery of their eccentricity, their oddity. They 
are perhaps saints, and useful for that reason. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such contribute 
more than their witness—to what, we are fre- 
quently unaware, for it is hard to ask a saint 
to explain his sanctity. 


PaciFisM receives its most profound justifica- 

tion as religious doctrine. Pacifism is not, as 
Plato warns in the Protagoras, the doctrine of 
the coward, but of the prudent hero. If one 
may extend the moral discourse of the Protagoras 
it may be said that he who fights, who succumbs 
to violence, who kills, wars for the victory of 
the moment and sacrifices all eternity. Plato 
disapproves of the warrior who battles against 
insuperable odds, is slain, and is pronounced 
hero and possessor of courage. Such a man is 
fool, not hero; imprudent, not courageous. The 
courageous man acts from wisdom, battles when 
the odds are favorable and the stakes are high. 
In moral terms, the non-violent, the pacifist 
may be termed courageous, for he wars not for 
the moment, but wars for eternity. It is he who 
perfects the race by abstaining from its disastrous 
folly. But this is Platonism. The religious posi- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity is in one sense 
more elaborate because it involves further as- 
sumptions of faith; simpler because one assump- 
tion will do. If it is believed that the divine 
image, unique and single, is impressed upon the 
vast multitude of unique and individual persons 
—then we can seek to be, no less than God, 
lovers of persons and preservers of persons. To 
murder is absolute betrayal of divinity. More- 
over, it is evident from the natural order that 
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murder destroys, not only the created relation 
of God and the world, but society as well. It 
is apparently indefensible on both divine and 
natural grounds to murder. The pacifist says 
that violence, war are murder. The pacifist 
desists on the profoundest grounds. 


I am a pacifist in the limited sense that most 
men are pacifists: in believing peace to be super- 
ior to war. The critical issue, so far as I am 
concerned, is: do we consider war to be a moral 
phenomenon? Is it not rather, as I contend, a 
state beyond the reaches of ethical analysis? 
There are those theologians who believe in the 
distinction of the just and the unjust war, who 
countenance the moral character of violence. 
Such argue that a war may be just, given an 
estimation of its means and its end: an estima- 
tion of the state that fights and the enemy 
fought. 


I wish, however, to propose another view of 
the State, one that is consequential for the out- 
come of the argument. The State represents 
ordered and impersonal power. It acts on behalf 
of all and cares for none. The State is faceless 
as are the people it represents. It deprives and 
restores, punishes and reprieves. It is self-pre- 
servative power. Such power is never exercised 
with concern for the moral law, nor should it 
be exercised with such concern. The moral law 
is an encumbrance to the State. It interferes 
with its due function, which is the preservation 
of an order of authority that does not submit to 
the reasoned considerations of moral judgment. 
It is therefore nonsense, in my opinion, to speak 
of the moral State, the Christian State, the just 
State. The State that concerns itself with jus- 
tice perishes, not from good intentions, but from 
the incommensurability of its responsibility 
with its ideal ends. Poor Socrates with Dion of 
Syracuse! The responsibility of the State is to 
protect its power. Its virtue lies but accidentally 
in the secondary and tertiary consequences of 
power well-exercised. Its major task, if it is 
a sound State, is to enable the people to prosper 
as is its ambition—whether prosperity means 
material well-being or spiritual contemplation. 
The medieval State is no different from the 
modern State in this. The difference lies in the 
ends to which power was directed. I, for one, 
find it difficult to gild power with the lustrous 
gold of moral theology. Power is neutral and 
malleable. 


Granted this attitude toward the State (which 
I do not for one moment believe is beyond argu- 
ment), certain severe consequences follow. Since 
the pacifist cannot protest against the State, the 
State being, by its nature, indifferent to such 
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protest (operating as it must with calculate 
efficiency within the limits of its charter~ 
whether such be democratic or tyrannic jy 
form), the pacifist acts in vain when he refuss 
to fight. It is not, however, the vanity of hi 
protest that should deter him, but the profoun{ 
betrayal it involves. If his wisdom does not avai 
the State, it might serve nevertheless the peopk 
who die serving the State’s ends. 


URS Is an age that wars. Millions die need. 

lessly, cruelly, in great ignorance and suffer. 
ing, not knowing for what they fight nor why 
they die. What is the pacifist’s responsibility tp 
those that die without wisdom, without pro. 
dence, without courage? Can he assume th 
detachment of knowing the truth and abstaining 
with his truth? Can he who knows the truth, 
withdraw that truth from the circumstance to 
which it most profoundly applies? Is not the 
true pacifist he who proclaims the folly of war, 
yet is willing to die with his brother? This is 
not intended as a cheaply dramatic formulation, 
It stems from the profoundest conviction that 
the experience of violence must be seen, not 
from the perspective of the murderers, but of 
the murdered. Since war is neither moral nor 
immoral, since the State does not command : 
just war, since the murderer is never without 
grievous sin, we do not commend the murderer. 
We speak rather of the compassion befitting 
those who place themselves to be murdered, who 
enter the trenches with innocence and are slain. 
Neither have they the sophistication to think, 
profound positions, or formulate protests, ot 
absent themselves from the conformity of thei 


fellows—they go to battle as docile sheep led} 


to the slaughter. Of such docility Scripture 
affords us a precedent to compassion: 


“Thou hast cast us off and brought us to 
confusion; 

And goest not forth with our hosts. 

Thou makest us to turn back from the 
adversary; 

And they that hate us spoil at their will. 


Thou hast given us like sheep to be eaten;} 


And hast scattered us among the nations... 
If we had forgotten the name of our God, 
Or spread forth our hands to a strange god; 
Would not God search this out? 

For He knoweth the secrets of the heart. | 
Nay, but for Thy sake are we slain al 

the day; 
We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 


(Psalms 44:11-12; 21-23) 


The Psalmist is saying something peculiarly} 





apt. Would that war were the consequence of 
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simple moral betrayal, and death the consequence 
of sin. Would that the position of Job’s tor- 
mentors were accurate and the punishment equal 
to the sin. The rewards and discomforts of life 
could be added and subtracted by the abacus of 
conscience, each reward budgeted to a virtue and 
each punishment accounted to a sin. The world 
is not as reasonable as Job’s interrogators. War 
is the most dramatic example of the unparalleled 
irrationality of our world. The just are slain 
and the wicked survive, for not virtue but power 
wins at the moment. Granted that the pacifist 
waits on eternity, but what of those who are 
slain in their purity for not having had the wis- 
dom to understand eternity? Is not the simple 
soldier, led to the slaughter, deserving of the 
mercy of the pacifist’s knowledge? The Psalmist 
notes that the simple are slain in spite of faith 
and hope, though they trust they are not saved, 
though they believe they are doomed. The para- 
dox of the pacifist’s position is that he will not 
fight. He withdraws from the irrationality of 
the contest into the world where reason deter- 
mines the folly of others, and condemns the 
irrationality of the slain. This is nothing but a 
kind of unmeant arrogance, an unintended 
separation from the one community that re- 
mains: the community of innocent murderers 
and the innocent murdered. 


THE ESSENTIAL insight is not that the pacifist, 

by joining the soldier, enters the whirl of 
power and accepts the stupidity of its position. 
The pacifist—who slays his brother yet with- 
holds himself from the conflict of states and 
nations, policies and doctrines, ideologies and 
positions—wars because he wishes to be with him 
who suffers without knowledge and is in pain 
without reason. What good does it do the in- 
dividual man who kills and is killed to know 
that in some detention camp there are men who, 
on principle, would not fight? Principle, when 
men are dying! No matter how we suffer, if 
we are suffering in innocence there is no princi- 
ple which can prevent us from joining with the 
sufferer, sharing with him, protesting by the 
single fact that we accept with him the contra- 
diction of our existence. 


Let it be clear that I distinguish the non- 
violent procedures of political agitation from 
the pacifist position in war. The non-violent 
followers of Gandhi knew their civilized opposi- 
tion. The English sporting tradition ruined the 
British Empire (a credit to the British). 


Non-violence is an instrument of political 
power. It is effective because passivity always 
terrifies the beast, as does silence the guilty. It 
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must be said that such procedure is the wisdom 
of the fox, not the lamb. Non-violence works 
only if one knows the enemy. If the beast ravens, 
it matters not whether one is passive or fights— 
he is devoured. Witness the pitiful defence of 
the Warsaw ghetto in which thousands of lives 
were given in exchange for those of a few 


hundred Nazis. 


The issue is not the behavior of agitators, but 
the role of the man of truth in war. I am not 
prepared to enter upon the subtle question: Does 
the pacifist actually kill? I am willing to agree 
that the pacifist should not bear arms, that he 
should not kill. But if he does not expose himself 
to death with the innocent he betrays his truth. 
He applies moral principle to the morally in- 
different, he exhausts his will in an exercise of 
virtue that is beside the point. The ignorant are 
always more to be pitied than the wise, the weak 
more than the strong, the innocent more than 
the guilty. For when the lamb suffers how does 
one estimate his pain? So with today. The paci- 
fist who does not give himself to die in the full- 
ness of war separates himself from the com- 
munity of the suffering. He arrogates morality 
to himself where there is no morality. He holds 
himself the true just and the true virtuous where 
justice and virtue do not enter. Of truth alone 
he may speak. If he speak of truth he must go 
where truth is forgotten or yet unknown. If 
he stands against violence he should go into the 
midst of violence, surrender to his condition 
which is deeper and more profound than all his 
principles—that men die needlessly, that he is 
of flesh and erring, that he must make party 
with those of the flesh and share their anguish. 
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1957: Year of Israel's Struggle for 
Economic Independence 


by Leo Heiman 


Ix May Israel celebrates its Ninth Independence 

Day and enters upon its Tenth Year of In- 
dependence. On December 2nd of this year, 
veterans of Israel’s War of Independence will 
gather around campfires to commemorate its 
tenth anniversary. And yet, in spite of the 
military significance of these anniversaries, in 
spite of the fact that one war has just been 
fought and another one may be fought again, 
and in spite of the top priority which affairs 
of defense and security enjoy in all walks of 
Israeli life—in spite of all this, 1957 is going to 
be the year of the Struggle for Israel’s Economic 
Independence. Ten years of military victories 
and triumphs have shown us that economic 
security on the home-front is the soundest basis 
for military successes on the battlefield. Actual, 
though unofficial, American and Russian sanc- 
tions imposed on Israel since the end of October, 
1956, have had a salutary effect on Israel’s deter- 
mination to apply its energy toward achieving 
economic independence. No nation in the world, 
Russia and America included, is self-sufficient 
in all fields, and Israel’s problem is not to seek 
economic self-sufficiency. This is impossible. 
What Israel wants is economic independence, 
which is quite a different thing. 


Economic self-sufficiency means that a coun- 
try produces literally everything it needs and 
uses, from pearl necklaces to uranium for nu- 
clear research. Economic independence means 
that a country’s balance of payments is sound, 
and that it does not have to import products, 
goods, wares and services for five times the value 
of its exports, as Israel does at present. The fact 
that America stopped sending us butter, pow- 
dered milk, yellow cheese, corn and grain is not 
as tragic as that Israel does not have the thirty 
or forty million dollars necessary to acquire the 
same goods elsewhere, or that Israel does not pro- 
duce the products itself. Greater exports, of 
goods, products and services, fewer imports and 
increased production are the three main aspects 
of Israel’s search for economic independence in 
1957. Perhaps this economic independence will 
not be achieved as soon as hoped for, perhaps the 
going will be much rougher than imagined, but 
great headway has already been made. 
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[N THE crowded El Al offices at Lydda Airpor 

and in Tel Aviv, big signs on the walls of 4 
rooms (even the toilets, it is rumored) proclain 
that so-and-so many days remain until deliver 
of the first turboprop Britannia airliner to f 
Al. The office boys who change the signs fron 
day to day smile. The faces peering over th 
cluttered desks are strained and sometimes pinch. 
ed, but happy. The new optimistic spirit among 
workers and empoyees is the direct result of th 
war and the appointment of tough, energetij 
Brigadier-General Ben Artzi as General Manage 
of the Israeli Airlines. Before the Sinai War j 
was touch and go whether El Al would continu 
or fold up. The El Al dispute centered aroun‘ 
one central question: should the Governmen 
tighten its economic belt even more and scratc 
the very bottom of its empty treasury’s barr! 
for the fifty-five million Israeli pounds (thirty 
and a half million dollars) needed to acquit 
new planes and equipment for El Al, or shoul 
it cut its losses and scrap the airline instead 
Many economists and financial experts opte 
for the second course, since “objective” reason 
were against continued El Al operations. Th 
mood was black in El Al’s central offices—ani 
then the Sinai Action came along and all “ob 
jective’ reasons and considerations became meat: 
ingless. 












The economists and financial experts, if they 


were under forty-nine years of age, put of 
old khaki uniforms, and the Government founi 
out what it suspected all along would happen 
the moment shooting started all foreign airline} 





stopped their operations to and from Israel fo} 


a variety of reasons, some genuine and some 0! 
them as phony as a wooden nickel. Americal 
TWA, for instance, insisted that it wanted ti 
continue operations but was prevented from) 
doing so by the State Department. Swedish: 
Danish-Norwegian Airlines SAS insisted that 
although their governments did not forbid thes! 


from continuing operations, the Arabs threat} 


ened to shoot down all SAS planes if the airline 
contributed to the “Zionist war effort” by mai: 
taining their Lydda services. And so it went 0 
until British BOAC, Italian LAI, Dutch KLM 
Belgian Sabena, Greek and Cyprus Airways, @ 
stopped their Israeli services. The only foreig 
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airline which continued operating was Air 
France, but France was Israel’s ally, and Air 
France was ordered by the French Government 
to maintain its Israeli services as usual. On the 
other hand, the national emergency made air 
communications even more imperative than 
usual. Diplomats, couriers, messengers, attachés 
and various emissaries had to fly to and fro; 
foreign newsmen and TV crews had to fly in, 
urgent mai) and air-freight had to be delivered. 

Overworked El Al, struggling to maintain its 
overextended American, European, Mediterran- 
ean and African networks with only four Con- 
stellations, came through this battle-test with 
flying colors. It not only did the job of all 
other foreign airlines in addition to its regular 
flights, but even increased its special flights by 
§00%—no mean achievement even in peace- 
time; and it must be remembered that most of 
El Al’s younger personnel were drafted into the 
Israel Air Force for the emergency. 

Right now, all foreign airlines are back in 
operation with their newer planes, and are skim- 
ming the cream off the Israeli airline market. 
Snobbish Israelis, unthinking Jewish tourists, and 
indifferent foreigners forget that El Al is the 
only airline in the world which so far—touch 
wood—has had no accidents (except for the 
El Al airliner which was shot down over Bulgaria 
by the Reds). Zionists who fly by foreign air- 
lines to and from Israel do not consider that for 
each person who takes a foreign plane to or 
from Israel, El Al and the Israeli treasury lose 


five hundred badly needed dollars. However, 


El Al wants its passengers to fly on Israeli air- 
lines not for. sentimental reasons, though these 
should play a role, but primarily because E] Al’s 
Israel service is better than anything other air- 
lines can offer. 

El Al’s war record made the Government dip 
into the treasury and come through with the 
essential minimum. To prepare for operation 
of the Britannia airlines, newest and best in the 
world, 138 El Al employees have already been 
graduated from special courses in England, 
maintained by the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
the Britannia manufacturers. 468 more El Al 
personnel are training now at the new Bri- 
tannia school opened at the Lydda Airport 
by El Al, Bristol and the Government’s Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation. With four Britannias 
in service, El Al hopes to capture a major slice 
of the transatlantic luxury air-travel, and to 
get more than a major slice of the Israeli passen- 
ger traffic, as well as most of the lucrative air- 
mail and air-freight contracts. 

The financial pundits, back from military 
service, are again making gloomy forecasts, They 
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point out that the first jet airliners will be in 
service in 1960—or even if earlier—but by then 
our Britannias will be as outmoded as Constel- 
lations are today. No one listens to them, how- 
ever, and with its rejuvenated air fleet, Israel is 
one step nearer to full economic independence. 


THE SAME compelling factors, military security 

plus economic independence, apply of course 
to Israel’s merchant marine as well. This field is 
perhaps Israel’s biggest economic success, for it 
grew in the incredibly short period of ten years 
from one ship of 4,000 tons and 90 Jewish sea- 
men in 1947, to fifty-two ships of 191,000 tons 
with 2,967 Jewish seamen in 1957. The per- 
centage of increase may be an easy thing to 
figure out; what is more difficult is to discover 
how Israel managed to provide all the officers, 
marine engineers, naval technicians, dockyard 
experts, sailors, boatswains and machinists to run 
its modern merchant fleet, the biggest in the 
Middle East and the most efficient in the entire 
Mediterranean. 

Jews are not born sailors and none of the three 
thousand Israelis now sailing our merchant ships 
grew up at or near the sea, in a family of sea- 
farers, like Englishmen, Norwegians, Danes, 
Swedes, Italians, Greeks and Japanese. But the 
War of Independence taught us a bitter lesson. 
As soon as hostilities commenced most foreign 
shipping lines ceased their operations to the new- 
ly-born State of Israel and the few ship-owners 
who dared to operate extorted prices several 
times over and above normal rates. The Sinai 
Action was quite another matter, thanks to the 
presence of a big, modern merchant fleet under 
the Israeli flag. All but American shipping lines 
maintained their services, and only a few ship- 
owners dared to raise freight charges under the 
guise of “war-risk insurance”. They were quick- 
ly forced to lower their rates again when im- 
porters and exporters switched their orders to 
Israeli shipping lines, which maintained regular 
operations under wartime conditions of black- 
out, secret sailings and 24-hour alert. In addition, 
Israeli merchant ships were also used for special 
duties such as bringing war materials and muni- 
tions to Israel and helping out the Israel Navy. 
Thus, when an intact Soviet-Egyptian MIG-15 
jet plane was salvaged by the Israel Navy from 
shallow off-shore waters east of Port Said, it was 
the Israeli cargo ship Rimon which picked up the 
jet with powerful winches and brought it to 
Haifa, where it was put to service with the 
Israel Air Force—Nasser’s and Bulganin’s gift to 
Israel’s Defense Fund. 


The overall earnings and savings (of valuable 
foreign currency) credited to Israel’s growing 
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merchant fleet are about fifty million pounds a 
year gross income, but this is only part of the 
success story. 

The rapid development of Israel’s merchant 
marine has been made possible thanks to the 
German Reparations Program, under which 
nearly all of the new Israeli ships have been con- 
structed. Israeli ship-owners are determined to 
take full advantage of this program as long as 
it lasts, and their efforts, fully backed by the 
Government, are directed along two parallel 
lines. First, some fifty more ships of all types and 
sizes have been ordered in German shipyards to 
increase the overall Israeli merchant tonnage to 
one-half million tons by 1962. The target ton- 
nage for 1970 is 1.2 million tons. This will make 
Israel’s merchant marine almost as big as Rus- 
sia’s and fourth largest in the Mediterranean— 
after France, Italy and Greece. 

Right now, Israel’s merchant fleet is larger 
than the merchant fleets of all Arab nations to- 
gether. The merchant marines of Egypt, Syria, 
the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Iraq total 131,000 
tons, and the ships are mostly old and inefficient. 
And it must be remembered that the Arabs have 
a long and rich tradition of seafaring, that 
Egypt’s merchant fleet has been in existence for 
203 years, and that Arab treasuries lack no dol- 
lars, oil, cotton and other goods to buy as many 
new ships as they wish. The Arabs have dozens 
of excellent harbors, and large seafaring popula- 
tions settled along coasts and rivers. Neverthe- 
less, most of the officers, engineers, mechanics 
and technicians in Arab merchant fleets are still 
foreigners, most Arab shipping lines show no 
profits, and are being subsidized by the govern- 
ments concerned for reasons of national prestige. 

By the time the German Reparations Program 
comes to an end, Israel’s merchant fleet will con- 
sist of about 100 vessels, with a total tonnage 
up to one-half million by 1962. After that, 
Israel will build her own ships to a size of 10,000 
tons and continue building the larger ones in 
countries with whom it has comercial agree- 
ments so that it does not have to spend hard 
currency. Germany, France, and perhaps Fin- 
land as well, will be considered, though Germany 
will probably remain Israel’s main merchant- 
ship supplier, since nearly all of its present ships 
have been German-built. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of an Israeli shipbuilding 

industry in 1957 is the second aim of the ship- 
building program and a big step towards eco- 
nomic independence. This industry, including a 
shipyard, repair-yard and machine shops, is al- 
ready booming thanks to Israeli labor and ability 
to learn fast. The ship repair-yard, consisting of 
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one floating-dock and two slipways as well x 
giant workshops ashore, is already in operation 
servicing all Israeli and many foreign shix 
Merchant vessels up to 500 tons will be buij 
in 1957 for the first time and 120-ton ste¢. 
hulled fishing craft have been already cop. 
structed successsfully in Haifa. 


Port and harbor expansion must keep up ; 
Israel is not to lose the advantages gained by its 
rapid maritime growth. The port of Haifa prop. 
er has doubled its capacity since 1947 by deep. 
ening its basins, adding new piers and quays 
and building dozens of new warehouses, crane, 
railroad sidings and elevators for grain and 
chemicals. A totally new harbor has been built 
near the present port of Haifa, at the mouth of 
the Kishon River, and the small Jaffa-Tel Aviy 
harbor has been modernized, though all plan 
of building a major port at Tel Aviv have been 
given up because of the building congestion in 
Israel’s largest city. With new apartment house 
springing up along the projected harbor’s hinter- 
land, Tel Aviv port construction would be 
possible only if hundreds of new apartment 
buildings, hotels, supermarkets and the like 
were razed to make room for railroad sidings, 
warehouses and depots. Since this is out of the 
question, Tel Aviv must remain without a port, 

A new port has been built, however, at Eilat 
and will be expanded threefold in the next two 
years, while a major harbor, almost the size of 
Haifa’s port, will be shortly constructed between 
Tel Aviv and Ashkelon at Ashdod-Yam. A 
minor port, though larger than the Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa port, is going to be built at Acre. By 1960 
Israel will thus have three major ports: Haifa, 
Eilat and Ashdod-Yam; two secondary ports: 
Acre and Kishon; and two third-rate ports: Te 
Aviv and Jaffa. (Back in 1927, Palestine’s only 
port was Jaffa). Of all steps taken by Israel on 
the road towards economic independence, mari- 
time expansion is the most ambitious and, so far, 
the most successful, 


SRAELI railways have a total of four thousand 
pieces of rolling stock, which is not much in 
comparison with other countries, but which is 
quite an achievement for Israel. In 1948 the 
British left Israel a few decrepit steam loco- 
motives, a few hundred old cars and wagons, 
only twenty-nine miles of neglected trunk line, 
some damaged signal and freight-loading equip- 
ment, blasted bridges, ruined stations and no 
trained personnel whatsoever. (How many Jews, 
for example, drive trains, uncouple cars, lay 
tracks, sift gravel, operate semaphores and load 
freight in the United States?). In spite of all 
this, two new trunk lines were built, two old 
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ones restored, personnel trained, new equipment 
acquired, platforms, tracks, spur lines and sid- 
ings extended all over the country, and courte- 
ous, efficient service for passengers and industry 
provided within the incredibly short period of 
less than nine years. 

Four million passengers bought tickets on the 
Israeli railways in 1956, more than five million 
are expected to travel by train in 1957 and at 
least eight million in 1960. Cargo hauled added 
up to 144 million tons in 1956 and is expected 
to top the 2-million-ton mark in 1957, with 3 
million tons estimated by 1960. Three new rail- 
road marshaling yards have been built and a 
railroad rolling stock industry established. 125 
box wagons have already been built and hun- 
dreds more, as well as oil tankers and expensive 
phosphate wagons, are under construction in 
1957. 

The Negev railroad extends south and east 
towards the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Eilat, 
which will be reached by 1961. By then, Israeli 
railroads expect to double everything they have 
now, and to crisscross the rest of Israel with 
short local secondary lines between 1960-1970. 

In considering the tremendous progress made 
by Israel’s railroads, it must be remembered that 
they are operating in a locked and blocked space. 
Under peace conditions, profits and operational 
capacity would have doubled through transit 
traffic between Egypt and the Lebanon, Egypt 
and Syria, Jordan and the Lebanon and even 
Turkey and Egypt. With blockaded borders, 
however, the railroads operate as if on a small 
embattled island, and the railroad workers and 
employees, moreover, never know when they 
will strike a fedayeen-planted mine under the 
tracks. Railroad development is, of course, an 
important aspect of Israel’s struggle for eco- 
nomic independence, and the biggest step in this 
respect will have been made with the completion 
of the Haifa-Eilat railroad, which will provide 
an alternative to the Suez Canal and which will 
be able to reap the lucrative profits of interna- 
tional transit trade. 


Ot DEVELOPMENT is the biggest question mark 

in Israel’s struggle for economic independ- 
ence. A few new oil-fields would make all the 
difference, but Israel’s economic planning must 
be based not on prospects but on realities, and I 
shall consider only the aspects of oil development 
evident in 1957. For the time being, Israel’s only 
oil-field is the Heletz field, which will produce 
120,000 tons of crude oil in 1957—unless there 
are new strikes in that area. This will amount 
to about 714% of Israel’s total crude oil require- 
ments, which is not much, but better than noth- 
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ing. By the time this is published, the new Eilat- 
Beersheba oil pipeline will be finished. This small 
8-inch pipeline, laid at a cost of ten million 
pounds (five and a half million dollars) in the 
past four months, will provide 750,000 tons of 
crude oil, which, together with the Heletz oil, 
will cover more than 50% of Israel’s oil require- 
ments. 

From Beersheba, a 16-inch pipeline is going 
to be laid via Heletz to Ashdod-Yam. From 
there tankers will haul the oil to the Haifa 
refineries by sea. Both pipelines, however, im- 
portant though they are, are chiefly to interest 
French, German and possibly other European oil 
interests looking for an alternative to the Suez 
tanker-route, but they have so far been dis- 
couraged from investing in the Eilat pipeline 
by strong American pressure. Israel’s Govern- 
ment is confident, however, that as soon as “‘the 
8-incher” is in operation and proves its value, 
France, Germany and possibly Holland, Belgium 
and the Scandinavian countries, as well, will 
finance the construction of a giant 30-inch pipe- 
line from Eilat to Haifa. This will cover all 
of Israel’s needs and a good deal of the needs 
of those other countries. 

Since both Russia and the United States have 
refused to sell Israel the necessary pipes, all 
piping was manufactured in Israel by the Ram- 
leh Steel Pipe Factory; and the locally-made 
pipes proved to be bettter than the American or 
Russian product. Thus, foreign pressure and 
economic sanctions have already resulted in a 
brand-new Israeli product—oil pipes. 

Oil prospecting goes on at present at Tiberias, 
off the Dead Sea, near Eilat and in other parts 
of the Negev. The prospectors are confident of 
finding rich fields, just as the pipeline officials 
are hopeful of getting foreign backing for “‘the 
30-incher.” 


DEVELOPMENT of the production of other 

minerals is not as spectacular as oil develop- 
ment, and does not result in headlines in the 
daily papers, but it is nonetheless just as import- 
ant to Israel’s economy. Israel’s four main other- 
than-oil minerals are potash, phosphates, iron ore 
and bromine. There are also salt, aluminum clay, 
mica sand, and, it is said, even coal. Peat is also 
present in great quantities in the reclaimed 
Huleh Swamps area, but its use is as yet unde- 
cided. It is estimated that the Huleh peat is 
worth a minimum of fifty-six million pounds. 
There are four different proposals for its use: 
fuel for local power stations; high-grade fertil- 
izer; export to peat-using countries; sale to 
American interests. It is expected that in 1957, 
the future use of the Huleh peat will finally be 
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decided upon and its total value received over a 
period of ten years. 

The great copper plant at Timnah, near Eilat, 
depends upon the completion of the harbor of 
Eilat and the extension of the Negev railroad to 
Eilat Bay. Built on the site of King Solomon’s 
mines, the Timnah works produce 1,500 tons of 
ore daily. 7,000 tons of pure copper metal will 
be produced out of this ore in 1957 at a net 
profit of 12 million pounds, though a net profit 
of more than 28 million could be realized if the 
railway and harbor were completed. The King 
Solomon copper reserves will last long enough to 
permit full production for the next 75 years 
and Israel’s planners do not worry too much 
about what will happen afterwards. The total 
investment in the Timnah Copper Works is 
twenty-one million pounds, so that the plant 
should pay for itself in 1957 and 1958, and re- 
turn net profits after that. 


In 1956, 110,000 tons of phosphates were pro- 
duced at the Negev Phosphate Company’s works 
at Oron, southeast of Beersheba. Managed by 
tough Brigadier-General Shlomo Shamir, former 
commander-in-chief of the Israeli Air Force, 
the phosphate company is going to produce 
150,000 tons in 1957 at a profit of six million 
pounds. A valuable by-product of phosphate is 
uranium. Israeli scientists have developed a secret 
process of extracting one ton of uranium from 
each ten thousand tons of phosphate. Although 
the uranium extracted is non-fissionable, fission- 
able uranium can be extracted from such urani- 
um; but how much is also a secret. 


Iron ore production from the Manara mines 
in the Galilee was worth 112 million pounds in 
1956 and is expected to net more than two 
million pounds in 1957. 


THE ToTAL value of agricultural products in 

1955 was 377 million pounds, 454 million in 
1956, and is expected to be well over 600 million 
pounds in 1957—although part of this increase 
must be credited to Israel’s rising prices. Never- 
theless, for the first time in history, Israel will 
have in 1957 an agricultural surplus problem, 
with all its costly aspects of dumping, subsi- 
dized farming, and so forth. This is, perhaps, a 
necessary evil, and will be alleviated by switch- 
ing some of the national farming effort from 
surplus fields, such as fruit, vegetables, milk, 
chickens and eggs, to such fields as corn, wheat, 
cotton, beets and industrial crops. 

Beef will also be plentiful in 1957, as new 
Israeli cattle provide self-sufficiency in meat. 
With American meat supplies cut off at the end 
of 1956, Israel’s meat industry invested heavily 
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in joint enterprises maintained with Israeli cap. 
tal and “know-how” in Eastern Africa (Eritre, 
Ethiopia and French Somaliland) ; and Israel, 
canned meats, meat products, geese, ducks an{ 
chickens will be exported on a large scale fy 
the first time in 1957. 

Peanut exports in 1957 will be well over 6,00) 
tons worth five million pounds—but citry 
fruits and products top all other agricultur, 
exports with a total value of 70 million pound 
in 1956 and an expected value of 78 million in 
1957. In addition to citrus and peanuts, ten 
million eggs, too, will be exported this year. | 
economic independence depended upon food 
only, Israel could attain it even in 1957; but 
the biggest part of the deficit is created by heavy 
imports of raw materials, oil and, of course, by 
military expenditure (a single jet plane and pilot 
costing more than the entire annual income from 
the Manara iron ore mines, for instance). 

The thing to do, therefore, is obviously to 
increase and modernize Israel’s industrial capa- 
city in such a way that the income from export 
of manufactured commodities and goods will 
cover the cost of all raw materials imported for 
the local and the export markets. Once this is 
achieved, real economic independence will be 
within easy reach. One of the main difficulties 
is the high cost of labor in Israel. The workers 
are organized and since Israel is, after all, a 
workers’ welfare state, it cannot permit the ex- 
ploitation of cheap labor as in Japan, China, 
India, Russia or Egypt. Production costs are 
high and this, of course, discourages exports, but 
at least on the home-market wonderful pro- 
gress has been made lately in all fields of manv- 
facture. The following products which were not 
manufactured in Israel ten years ago, are now 
manufactured for the local market with enough 
left over for export to seventeen countries: jeeps, 
cars, ambulances, pick-up trucks, power wagons, 
station wagons, motorcycles, motor scooters, and 
light trucks; refrigerators, air-conditioners, elec- 
tric bulbs, radios, phonographs, tires, clocks, 


fountain pens, and plastics. This list could be | 


widely extended. But the enumeration is chiefly 
significant because ten years ago all the products 
mentioned had to be imported. 

If there were no military expenditures, which 
eat up a major part of the budget or if there 
were no immigration and settlement expendi- 
tures, Israel would have, perhaps, already achiev- 
ed economic independence. But without mili- 
tary expenditure, and without immigration and 
settlement, there would have been no State of 
Israel. The struggle for economic independence 
is a difficult one but it will be won, just as the 
struggle for political independence was won. 
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On the “Exodus: 1947” 


by Ervin Birnbaum 


[' WAS PITCH-DARK when the first trucks 
moved out of the camp. Except for the noise 
of the motors, the trucks moved along in silence: 
the men, women, and children they carried had 
been ordered to be silent. 


Both young and old had learned to respect 
orders. For the last ten days they had done noth- 
ing else but practice punctuality and unques- 
tioning obedience. It was hard on the men who 
had spent over a year in the idleness of the 
liberated concentration camps. They had be- 
come used to doing what they pleased, to get up 
when they wanted, to eat when they felt like it, 
to argue about everything and to despise com- 
mands. They hated regimentation because it 
reminded them of the brown uniforms, of the 
capos, of the dark smoke billowing from the 
chimneys. It was hard for these men to have to 
appear at the six o’clock “mifkad” (muster) 
with their knapsacks, as if they were to march 
to the boat that very moment, and to greet the 
sun rising over the quiet Riviera, while respond- 
ing to the calls, ‘“‘yemina, p’ney!” (right, turn!), 
“mola, p’ney!” (left, turn!) , “kadima, tzaod!” 
(forward, march!). They never imagined that 
they would have to submit to constant drills 
and exercises during the day, to occasional sur- 
prise drills and exercises at night. They respond- 
ed grudgingly. But they responded because they 
knew that there was a purpose in what they 
were doing. 


Finally the hour had struck. The endless wait- 
ing was over. Just in time. The accumulated 
tension had become almost unbearable. The 
trucks rolled in one after another and rolled out 
two minutes later with thirty men in each. 


Our group was in the second truck: young- 
sters between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, 
who had crossed three borders illegally, dragging 
their feet for miles in snow that reached to their 
hips, and who spent almost two years in a youth 


On July 18, 1947, the Exodus, carrying more than four 
thousand “‘illegal” Jewish refugees, was seized by the 
British in the port of Haifa. After a clash in the course 
of which three refugees were killed and over a hundred 
badly injured, the British sent the ship back to Germany 
instead of to Cyprus. The heroism of the deportees in 
refusing to disembark in France made a profound impres- 
sion on the entire world. This first-hand account by one 
of the refugees commemorates one of the great moments 
in recent Jewish history. A concluding installment will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 


village, dreaming ‘about this moment. Now the 
moment had come. The trucks were on the way 
to the boat. In a short while they would reach 
the docks and those seeking a home would em- 
bark on a beautiful ship—well, she might not be 
so beautiful, but she would be unforgettable, 
anyway—and four or five days later the strong 
hands of the chalutzim would help them dis- 
embark and reach the shores of the Promised 
Land. 


But the caravan passed Marseilles, the harbor 
closest to the camp, and suddenly turned inland. 
Hours passed. Without hearing a word, one could 
feel the suppressed anxiety of the group. Only 
one thought occupied everybody’s mind: some- 
thing gone wrong? Any change in plans? Will 
we have to stay any longer in camps and bar- 
racks? No one slept. We were anxious to sing. 
But it was forbidden. We passed Montpelier and 
Natan remarked that this was the place where 
Villon, the famous French vagabond poet, was 
born. The heavy silence was broken. Some one 
recited one of Villon’s poems. The group liked 
it and wanted to hear something about the poet. 
Yehudit, in almost a whisper, told the story of 
Villon’s life. 


It was dawn when the caravan suddenly halted 
in a small village. Only later did we find out 
that its name was Séte. We didn’t see the Medi- 
terranean until we jumped off the truck. Then 
all anxiety disappeared. There was a youthful, 
excited glitter even in the eyes of the old. The 
ship was a few feet from the shore. No one in 
our group had ever seen a ship. It looked to us 
a very big ship—a giant of a ship. The place 
was like a beehive, bustling with activity. Soon 
it became clear that this was not the first cara- 
van to arrive. Transports from other camps and 
meeting-centers had come in during the night 
to make up the 4,500 passengers—the largest 
“aaliyah bet” on one boat ever recorded. 


When our group boarded the vessel, we were 
led to the place assigned to us for the duration 
of the trip. We were lucky. Although it was 
well below the deck, it was still above the water- 
line. There was a little port-hole that was to 
offer unexpected relief during the dreary days 
of the voyage that lay ahead. Our sleeping ac- 
commodations were less than luxurious. Imagine 
a layer of connected boards as wide as the average 
adult and several yards in length, covered with 
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straw mattresses. Add three or four such shelves, 
one above the other, the top one almost touching 
the ceiling. Between the shelves there wasn’t 
space enough to let one sit up. Places were big 
enough to lie flat on one’s back, but the slightest 
movement brought you in contact with another 
body. 

Each one put his knapsack—the most one was 
permitted to bring on board—at the head of 
his sleeping-place. From the snores resounding 
in the huge room that stretched from bow to 
stern one could tell that most of the people had 
gone to sleep. One could also see human forms, 
fully dressed, lying on the shelves the full length 
of the room. A few of us went up on deck. We 
soon made friends with the busy chaverim from 
the U. S. who were now functioning in the capa- 
city of administrators, supervisors, guides, and 
orderlies, in addition to the sailor’s job for which 
they had volunteered. The American boys were 
full of enthusiasm. They were sure they would 
break through the British blockade of Palestine. 
They kept telling us of the speed of the ship. 
Yes, such an efficient and orderly enterprise had 
to end in success. 


[7 was a great shock to us when, hardly a few 

hours after embarking, the first British war- 
ships appeared on the horizon. We were still in 
the French port and already the British were 
blocking our way. Curiously enough, no one 
gave up hope. On the contrary, it became more 
fervent, mixed with a feeling of intense deter- 
mination that, come what may, we would reach 
our goal. We would outsmart the British, we 
would fight them if necessary, but we would 
not turn back! 


The sailing of the ship was delayed. The 
French, it was said, must have received a request 
from the British government not to permit our 
ship to leave. The port authorities did not sup- 
ply the necessary tug-boat and pilot. But under 
cover of the night the crew maneuvered the ship 
out of the narrow port, not, however, without 
hitting rocks and cement walls several times. 


A full twenty-four hours had passed from 
the moment our group reached the ship until 
we finally found ourselves on the high seas. 
Direction: south-east. In front of us: our home, 
the Holy Land. Behind us: crematoria, con- 
centration camps, an ignoble past that permit- 
ted no future. On our heels: the white, tower- 
ing English warships, remnants of the past, try- 
ing to catch up with us and destroy our future. 


Orders were received from Gad, the man in 
charge of the ship’s defense. No one was to go 
up on deck. The British might believe that this 
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was an “illegal” ship—despite the fact that jt 
was flying the flag of a South American country 
—but they were not to find out the great num. 
ber of people on board. The only exceptiog; 
to this rule were the groups assigned to guard 
and observation duty. 


During the day the ship was a hell! Withoy 
a cloud in the sky, the merciless rays of the sy 
turned the boat into a boiling kettle. Th 
passengers were barred from seeking relief op 
deck. Drinking water was rationed. Every. 
body received a liter a day. It was the most 
precious thing on the boat. For washing only 
sea water was used. 


Among the few who were assigned to guard 
duty was our group. This gave us a chance not 
only to breathe fresh air for a while, but als 
actually to enjoy the beautiful deep-blue sea and 
the sight of flying fish. As each day passed, we 
noticed an additional English warship on ow 
trail. We admired these white monsters, glit. 
tering in the sunshine, although we knew that 
they were sent to be our undoing. 


One day, Peter, Tubica, and I from our group 
were on guard. A new English warship had just 
joined our caravan. We were kidding each other 
about the new battle of Trafalgar fast approach- 
ing, when the commander of our ship 4p- 
proached and asked us to keep silent for a while 


“We are going to have a burial,” he explained, 
“One of our mothers just gave birth to a child 


and she died in labor.” 


We watched in silence as the crew made: 
makeshift coffin. The mother was placed in it. 
A white-and-blue flag with a Mogen Dovid on 
it was made into a sack and drawn over the 
coffin. Two heavy weights were placed at the 
feet. Only a few members of the crew, the 
Haganah commanders, and the husband were 
present at the ceremony. The guards were; 
standing to one side at a respectful distance. A/ 
short prayer was said, followed by absolute 
silence. The coffin was slowly lifted up, carried 
to the railing, and placed over it. For a moment} 
it hung in balance, as if undecided which way | 
to go—then it quickly slid overboard and dis- | 
appeared among the waves. We fixed our eyes 
on the spot where the coffin disappeared as if 
trying to remember it forever. The husband 
stood in silence. But he had no tears to shed. 


After the years of suffering, none were left. 
Only his hands, clenched in a fist, betrayed his 
pain and anger. 


By the third day many of our people wert | 
seasick. ‘The commander’s orders were relaxed 





and anyone who wanted to could go up on deck. 
Anyway, the British seemed to have no doubts § 
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about our destination and intentions. They ap- 
proached us several times daily in order to de- 
liver a message of warning and good advice. 
“Turn back!” they would shout through their 
microphones in Yiddish, German, Polish, and 
English. “Turn back! We know who you are 
and where you are going! You won’t reach 
your destination!” 


Sometimes, when one of the American boys 
felt like kidding, an answer was given by sema- 
phore, the flags spelling out: “Thank you for 
your kindness.” On other occasions a group, 
assembled on deck, would start singing Hebrew 
songs and shout themselves hoarse to overpower 
the voice of the microphone. 


HE DECK was popular not only in daytime but 

also at night. Many of the youngsters pre- 
ferred to sleep in the lifeboats, or any place else 
on the hard deck rather than go down into the 
belly of the ship with its oppressive atmosphere. 
The nights on the deck were beautiful. Listening 
to the music of the waves as they hit the sides 
of the ship, we lay flat on the deck, eight or ten 
chaverim in a row, and gazed at the sky dotted 
with myriads of tiny glittering lights. Now and 
then a falling star cut a shining path through 
the sky and disappeared. Sometimes, in the mid- 
dle of the night, someone would wake up and, 
noticing lights in the distance, would shout: 
“Land in sight!” Within seconds all the deck- 
sleepers would be on their feet. An argument 
would start about the identity of the lights that 
might last for hours. Then all would quiet 
down again and everybody would disappear un- 
der the warm blankets. 


A popular topic of discussion for some days 
was the name of our ship. So far we had been 
sailing without any name, but the closer we got 
to our destination, the more urgent was the need 
to identify the enterprise. Many favored the 
name of the leader of the Warsaw revolt, Mor- 
decai Anielevich. But a majority felt that it 
would be more fitting to find a name that was 
more representative of the greatest attempt of 
“aliyah bet” to leave Europe. And so, in imita- 
tion of the Biblical phrase, “yetziat mitzraim” 
(exodus from Egypt), the choice fell on “Yetzi- 
at Europa 5707” (Exodus from Europe, 1947), 
in short, “Exodus 1947.” 


Spirits were excellent among the old as well 
as among the young when the seventh day 
dawned. It was supposed to be our last day on 
board the ship. The group commanders received 
instructions in preparation for landing. Strict 


discipline was re-established. ‘There was no need 


for pressure even on the little children to obey 
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the regulations and orders. Everybody under- 
stood the importance of the moment. We had 
to be prepared for every eventuality—for battle 
as well as for landing. 


In spite of the overwhelming odds against it, 
hopes for landing were not given up. Facing 
the six warships with their guns and thousands 
of armed men, it would have required a miracle 
to land a handful of men out of our four and a 
half thousand. But preparations for landing 
were carefully made in accordance with the in- 
structions received from Haganah headquarters 
on shore. We were supposed to reach territorial 
waters extending five miles from shore—at five 
in the morning near—and south of—Tel Aviv. 
At that moment, the English ships would begin 
to close in on us to block our way and try to 
capture our ship. But our ship, much smaller 
than any of the British ships, had the advantage 
of being easily maneuverable. If the English 
couldn’t capture us right away, they might be 
afraid to follow us with their heavy steel mon- 
sters into the shallow waters. They might have 
to launch their motor boats, wasting precious 
minutes. Once we reached a mile from the 
beach, our best swimmers would jump into the 
sea, trying to swim ashore. As we got closer to 
shore, all the youngsters would jump. The old 
people and children would be picked up by 
Haganah boats waiting for us. The beach would 
be crowded with people, sunbathing, swimming, 
and standing about. We would mingle with 
them so as to become indistinguishable. Under 
questioning we would have only one answer: I 
am a Palestinian. All our possessions were to be 
left behind on the ship. We would be provided 
with everything after landing. 


The lifeboats now became a most precious pos- 
session. The best swimmers who were to swim 
the long stretch in a rough sea were volunteers. 
Judging by those who volunteered from our 
group, one could tell that they were not all ex- 
perienced swimmers. But they felt under com- 
pulsion to undertake some difficult mission that 
was out of the ordinary. The swimmers were 
divided into groups and places on the ship were 
assigned as starting points. 


The tension grew markedly by the hour. 
Standing on the deck, we watched the sun 
falling behind the horizon. Chaya was astonished 
at the quick disappearance of the sun. She be- 
gan counting: one, two... when the rim of the 
fiery ball first touched the waters. Before she 
could count ten, the sun was swallowed up, 
leaving us in twilight. A whistle sounded. From 
the commander came an order that no light was 
to be seen aboard the ship during the night. 
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Darkness came with the same suddenness as 

the disappearance of the sun. And now a 
new phase of activities began: preparations for 
battle with the English. Hundreds of cans and 
the total supply of potatoes were brought up 
from the storage-rooms and stacked on deck. 
The bottles in which the daily supply of water 
was distributed were piled within reach from 
the deck. The life-boats were pushed off and 
hung suspended from their davits over the water. 
The deck was completely surrounded by a wire 
net. To protect the wheel-house, metal sheets 
were nailed to the windows with only a small 
opening in each to allow those at the wheel a 
view. Pails filled with water were distributed 
throughout the ship. The water in them had 
been treated by a chemical which, when applied 
to the nose or mouth, neutralized the effect of 
a gas or tear bomb. Each volunteer fighter was 
given a small wooden club. The groups of de- 
fenders were assigned their positions. By eleven 
o’clock, practically all the necessary preparations 
had been completed. 

With the exception of a few guards, we all 
gathered inside the ship to listen to Haganah’s 
message from Israel broadcast on loudspeakers. 
We were thrilled at hearing a firm voice address- 
ing us in Hebrew. The message was brief. We 
were told that we were seventy miles from the 
territorial waters of Israel. After being informed 
about the plans and preparations for our landing 
and escape, we were told that the whole “‘yishuv” 
was expecting us, that they were proud of our 
endurance and courage, and that we were now 
united with the “yishuv” in the struggle for 
Israel’s freedom. The message ended with a call 
for strength, determination, and restraint. 

The silence that followed was unbroken for a 
while. Most of us were overawed by the sudden 
realization of our responsibility. The eyes of 
the whole “yishuv” were upon us. The whole 
“yishuv” seemed to be mobilized to help us. We 
could not fail them. If we had planned to do 
our share of the fighting for our own sake—to 
finally have our own roof over our heads, to have 
a place that we could call “home”, a place where 
no finger would point at us as “Jew”, “Jude”, 
or “Zhid’”’, where no one would look at us con- 
descendingly and with pity as “‘displaced per- 
sons” —if we were willing and eager to fight for 
that, now we had an additional reason for doing 
so. We would not disappoint the “yishuv”. We 
would show them, and we would show the Eng- 
lish and the whole world, that the spirit of the 
Jew was not broken in the camps, under the 
heels of oppressors and under unremitting per- 
secution. We would show them what the rem- 
nant of Israel, the few remaining embers that 
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escaped the consuming fire of the crematoriy 
could do when they were determined to assen 
their rights. And we knew, more clearly thy 
ever before, that we had a right to go home, t 
the land of our fathers, to the land where oy 
— waited for us with open arms—to Eret; 
Israel. 


Our group occupied its assigned position x 
midnight. Since our position was considerej 
dangerous—we were right under the whed. 
house in the front of the ship—we did not permit 
the girls in the group to share our post. Despit, 
their protests, they were to stay under cover, 


The night was chilly. We were fully dressed 
with our life-jackets on. We still had at leas 
five hours before the action would start. It wa 
therefore advisable to lie down and try to sleep, 
But one had to have steel nerves to fall asleep 
in such a situation. There was no moon and 
our dark ship moved over the murmuring waters, 
Over our heads we saw the wheel-hous, 
Through the wire netting we watched the glit. 
tering lights of the English warships—uncom- 
fortably close. 


I must have fallen asleep. I was awakened by 
a strong blue light shining into my eyes. I jumped 
to my feet. On one side, an English frigate 
was coming close to us. On the other side, an- 
other frigate was running alongside just a few 
yards away. A warning came from the micro- 
phones of the second ship in four languages, 
English, Yiddish, German, and Polish: ‘You are} 
in Palestinian territorial waters. Your ship, sail- 
ing under the flag of Colombia, was not cleared 
for landing here. We suspect that you are carry- 
ing illegal immigrants. We are going to board 
you. Do not resist! Do not panic!” In a single 
line, one after another, the English soldiers came 
marching out of the tower to the center of the 
frigate’s deck. They looked impressive as their | 
number grew larger and larger, in their white | 
helmets, holding big round shields with their | 
left hands. ; 





a: 


Eight hundred hands were raised on the ; 
“Exodus” deck and, like hail, eight hundred 


cans of food fell on the English deck. Within | 


a moment the deck was cleared: not a single’ 


English soldier was left in sight. And eight hun- | 
dred voices were jeering and taunting the English 


and cursing them in seventy languages. 
_— 
I watched the tense faces of my companions. 


After so many years of being trampled upon, 


they wanted to hit back and hit hard. True, 
they didn’t have guns to fight with but they | 


did have canned goods, sticks, and plenty of 





potatoes. They tried to cover up their nervous- | 


ness. Peter, standing at my side, fumbled in his 
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pocket for some chewing gum. He took out a 
cigarette and began chewing it without realiz- 
ing that it was not gum. 


The more distant frigate came swiftly toward 
ys. Someone shouted: “Here they are!” That 
very instant our ship was lifted into the air. 
The cracking noises were horrifying. I thought 
the ship was breaking up into splinters. We had 
been rammed and were sandwiched in by two 
white monsters. They were so close we could 
almost touch the necks of their long guns. For 
a few seconds, the three ships were running in 
anembrace. Then they parted. As our cracking 
ship fell back into its normal position, my 
stomach jumped to my throat for an instant. 
Then the big steam-whistle of our ship sounded 
the pre-arranged warning. It wasn’t really 
necessary. 


The duty of our group was to protect the 
wheel-house. We were surrounded and prac- 
tically covered by the wire netting. It was 
expected that the English would try to cut the 
netting and storm the wheel-house. But they 
didn’t. Their attempts to board the ship were 
made at the center. However, since the English 
could have changed their tactics and switched 
their point of attack, we had to stay at our posi- 
tion. The whole scene was flooded by a strong, 
blue light that came from the English ships. 
There was something weird about it. Shouts of 
warning “from the right!”, “from the left!” 
could be heard on our ship and we heard, too, 
the crackle of gunfire and tear-bombs explod- 
ing. The wet handkerchiefs on our faces were 
of little use: our eyes and noses were running 
in streams.- We saw things as if through a mist. 


A few English soldiers succeeded in boarding 
our ship. They tried to capture the wheel-house 
and the engine-room. Two of them came run- 
ning forward and began circling the wheel-house. 
They were dressed in tight-fitting green uni- 
forms. In their left hands they held shields for 
protection against our primitive weapons. In 
their right hands were clubs; on their heads were 
big white steel helmets; they had guns, ammuni- 
tion, and a flashing red light attached to their 
belts—in case they should fall into the water. 
Some of us ran to the top of the wheel-house. 
One of the Englishmen was struck on the head 
by an iron rod. He fell to his knees, but quickly 
regained his feet and with his companion ran 
off towards the center. The wheel-house was not 
taken. It remained in our hands to the end of 
the fight. 

Rumors reached us that a group of English 
had succeeded in entering the engine-room but 
were locked in a room that was kept closely 
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guarded. News of the bravery of a sixteen-year- 
old youngster spread like wild-fire. He had 
thrown himself on the tear-gas bombs and had 
succeeded in flinging some of them back at the 
English ships. He was finally shot and, before 
the end of the fight, died of bullet wounds and 
burns. During one of the English boarding 
attempts, some of our heavy life-boats were 
disconnected and fell with a crash on the deck 
of the iron monster. 


In the face of Jewish obstinacy, the English 
became more brutal. They began to use their 
weapons with less hesitation. Bill, an American 
boy, was shot in the chin and died soon after- 
wards. A number of our young men lay wound- 
ed—some with cracked skulls. But every English 
boarding-party was met by a shower of potatoes 
and canned goods. Finally, the British used high- 
pressure oil hoses. A shower of black oil hit us. 
It swept us off our feet. The deck became slip- 
pery. One could hardly move without falling. 
It cheered us up somewhat to see one of the 
British soldiers, operating a hose from behind a 
barricade on his ship, hit on the head by a can 
of food; in spite of the helmet he had on, he fell 
and the black, sticky oil spluttered all over his 
immaculate ship. 


In the meantime, while two ships tried to 
close in on us from the sides, two warships at- 
tempted to block the way in front of us. But 
they couldn’t stop us. Our young captain—one 
of the few Haganah men on board—always 
managed to slip through before the way was 
completely blocked. For his age—only 20 or 21 
years—he was devilishly clever at handling the 
wheel.... 


Hovrs must have passed but it didn’t matter 

any longer whether we had resisted three 
hours or four, whether it was five or six or ten 
o’clock in the morning. We were about twenty 
miles off shore and getting closer. But we were 
now farther from the home so many of us 
dreamt about than we were three weeks before 
when we first gathered in the camp near Mar- 
seilles. We paid no attention to the English 
soldiers who guarded us. We paid no attention 
to the course our ship was taking. We were ex- 
hausted. We couldn’t think and did not wish 
to think. Despite a sleepless night, our group 
didn’t feel like sleeping. Automatically, we got 
hold of the canned fruit and Swiss cheese— 
everybody in the group was given a can of fruit 
and a box of cheese before embarkation to keep 
for worse days to come—and ate it all in silence. 
Two of the fellows went down to the store-room 
and rejoined the group laden with packs of 
sweetened cocoanut and tomato preserves. We 
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ate it all. Why leave it for the British? We had 
remarkable foresight. Some of us succeeded in 
spoiling our stomachs so that we could hardly 
eat for a week. We were thus able to avoid at 
least for a few days the abominable food that was 
given us by the British for the rest of our voyage. 


It didn’t make any difference to us when we 
entered the harbor of Haifa. It might have been 
early morning or it might have been late after- 
noon. We couldn’t care less. But we were 
awakened from our stupor at the sight of Mount 
Carmel. It seemed to be the most beautiful 
mountain we had ever seen. Although I saw 
Mount Carmel since then on numerous occa- 
sions, the picture of the mountain as we saw it 
on that day has remained unblurred in my mind. 
The city of Haifa with its flat-roofed houses 
—on the mountainside—was strangely quiet. As 
we came closer, we could distinguish houses and 
streets with the naked eye without difficulty. 
There was no movement in the streets. It seemed 
to be a dead town. We guessed rightly that the 
English must have imposed a curfew on the city 
for fear of demonstrations. 


Suddenly, the strains of Hatikvah reached our 
ears. It was sung by a group of people gathered 
on one of the flat roofs. We sprang to our feet, 
standing at attention. Even the English guards 
felt obliged to stop walking; they stood at atten- 
tion and some saluted. When the last chords of 
Hatikvah reached us from the shore, the people 
that were assembled in the back of the ship began 
singing it. As they finished, the shore picked it 
up again. Then those in the front of the ship re- 
sponded. For a long time the Song of Hope filled 
the air, uniting by an unseen but deeply felt 
bond of love the struggling people of Israel and 
their desperate brethren on “Exodus 1947”. 





Best Wishes To All 


EVANS 
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The Valley of Jehoshaphat 


by B. Kanael 


ys OF THE WELL-KNOWN passages in the 
“Sayings of the Fathers” is: ‘Simeon the 
Righteous was one of the remnants of the Great 
Synagogue (Kneseth Hagedolah). He used to 
say: The world is founded on three things—the 
Torah, the Temple service (Avodah), and 
charity.” The second of the “foundations of the 
world” according to Simeon in our days—in 
which no Temple exists—has changed its origin- 
al meaning, and now we have become accus- 
tomed to think of ‘“Torah and Avodah” as Torah 
and work. The great religious labor-movement 
in Israel, the Poel Hamizrachi, has therefore 
made “Torah and Avodah,” Torah and Work, 
its motto. And I remember the days when on 
Lag B’Omer and on many other days and nights, 
the tempo of the horah became quicker and 
quicker, and the refrain, “Torah and Avodah 
are our life”, was sung ever faster. One im- 
mediately thought of the ancient expression, 
“old wine in new jars”—the old assuming new 
forms in renascent Israel. 


It is not to be wondered that, after Rachel’s 
tomb and King David’s tomb, the tomb of 
Simeon the Righteous was the favorite place to 
visit in the Mandatory period. But it had a 
special atmosphere—different from that of the 
other Holy Places in Jerusalem. 


During my first term at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, when my budget was rather slender, I 
lived in the slum quarter near-by, called after 
the Saint’s tomb, Shimeon Hazadik (as the Saint 
is called in Hebrew). I lived on the second floor 
of the house of a Yemenite scribe, and rented 
a room which had been occupied by an Ashke- 
nasi mystic, who thought the quarter an aid to 
mystical meditation. And I think he was right. 


David Meuhad was his name. He had come 
from Hungary, and went to the University, 
making Greek philosophy and mathematics his 
chief studies. However, he could not get along 
with the lecturer in philosophy, who had a sharp 
and cynical tongue as well as other views on 
Aristotle and Plato than Meuhad. The end of 
it was that Meuhad, who had passed his other 
examinations, failed in precisely the subject in 
which he was creative, namely, philosophy. Well, 
Meuhad did not want to take the examination 


again, and so he earned a living as a porter for 


B. Kanael is an Israeli historian and archeologist. 


Davar, the Labor daily. This, he explained, left 
him plenty of time for study, meditation—and 
musical composition: Meuhad composed a num- 
ber of ’cello compositions. Although I do not 
know very much about music, I was always 
moved when I heard Meuhad play. He died 
young—of blood poisoning because of a nail in 
his shoe. A well-known writer, who now fills 
a post at the University, took it upon himself 
recently to publish his writings. 


As I was saying, I lived in Shimeon Hazadik— 
and very happily, too. According to the low 
standard of living at that place, I paid only 
about one dollar a month for rent. On the 
other side of the road was the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, the valley in which the Lord will sit on the 
Day of Judgment. In Jerusalem, as you ap- 
proach the Old City, the valleys and hills are full 
of Biblical references. You had only to open 
your eyes, take the Bible in your hand, and walk 
from Shimeon Hazadik to Siloam and the Tem- 
ple Place. Not many, however, seemed to realize 
the unique charm of Jerusalem in the hustle and 
bustle of everyday life. One who did was Pro- 
fessor Martin Buber, who at that time was living 
in the Arab quarter of Katamon. He was very 
happy with his flat, though many objected to 
his living in a non-Jewish quarter. Look, he 
said, how can one find a better place? Right 
from my balcony I can see the Old City of 
David. Here is the valley of Hennom. When 
I am not in a hurry—and, like many really busy 
people, Professor Buber is hardly ever in a hurry 
—I walk on foot from my home through the 
valleys of Hennom and Siloam, beneath the 
Temple. Then I walk along the path up the 
Mount of Olives. When I want to rest, I turn 
around and look at the Old City. Isn’t that 
wonderful?” One could only whole-heartedly 
agree. I, for my part, thought it a pity to go up 
to the University by bus when one could avoid 
doing it. 


From THE last houses of Shimeon Hazadik you 

passed the road to Mount Scopus, where buses 
to the University and the mountain district 
went rushing by and then you went into the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. It was another world: 
a quiet valley, rather broad, with a great num- 
ber of ancient olive trees. On both sides the 
valley was shut in by rocky slopes, into which 
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many ancient rock-tombs had been cut. On 
the left was the tomb which, according to tradi- 
tion, was the resting-place of Simeon the Right- 
eous. Several times in the year the valley was 
filled with people and, living nearby, I not only 
observed the festivities but also came to like 
them. 


These festivities were all in the spring: on the 
day after Passover, on Lag B’?Omer—when there 
were the greatest festivities—and on the day 
after Shavuot. A few days before the festivities, 
there. began some activity in the valley. Chiefly 
I remember an Arab family who put up the 
great attraction for the children—a carousel. 
It was age-worn, and it took a few days to put 
it into working-shape. By “working-shape”’, I 
do not mean any motor to drive it; but simply 
putting the wooden parts together and making 
sure that they would all turn around their pivot 
properly. For no motor was used: the carousel 
was turned by two strong young men, who, I 
believe, were usually working as porters in the 
market of Old Jerusalem. They were barefoot 
and bare-headed, wearing the black breeches 
farmers wear in the East and which are so curi- 
ous if one is used to European dress; their shirt 
and jacket—in one garment—was of a sack-like 
cloth and probably was of sackcloth. From all 
that I could see the two young men liked to 
work as carousel-propellers at these Jewish fes- 
tivities instead of spending the day bringing 
fruit, vegetables, meat and perhaps spices to the 
household of some lady or other, and thinking 
of the wonderful food to be cooked from the 
heavy load in their basket, while they themselves 
had to be content with the cheap eatables sold 
in the streets of Old Jerusalem. This, by the way, 
was very cheap at that time, and not bad at all. 


My friend, the shamash (caretaker) of an 
underground Sephardic synagogue in Old Jeru- 
salem, was always looking forward to these days. 
He was an exception to the synagogue-care- 
takers in Jerusalem. Many of them had been 
spoilt by the tourists. There was sometimes 
some most unpleasant haggling until a synagogue 
or other building of interest would be opened 
for you. I quite understand the position of the 
caretaker: this was the chief income for his 
usually large family, and perhaps some repairs 
to the building itself also had to come from this 
source, and the tourists were also not always 
ready to contribute to the upkeep of the places 
they wanted to see. But Rabbi Shelomo—I be- 
lieve that was his name although I am not sure— 
always first brought the big keys to the four 
underground synagogues of the Sephardim. That 
is if he could get them. For each of the four 
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synagogues belonged to a separate congregation, 
each had its own gabbai and caretaker. But only 
Rabbi Shelomo tried to make a living out of bis 
care-taking. One key was to be had from, 
very agreeable gabbai who had a grocery in the 
vicinity (I do not think the value of all his 
merchandise was more than a hundred dollars— 
perhaps much less). If he knew you, and knew 
that you would not take advantage of Rabbi 
Shelomo, he would hand you the key, provided 
that you did not come at noon, when it was 
time for his siesta which Rabbi Joseph, the 
grocer, observed, as befitted a man of standing 
in the community. For life in Jewish Old Jerv- 
salem had none of the hurry which you found 
in the markets and shops of modern Jerusalem, 
I have always thought that business in Biblical 
times was done in pretty much the same self- 
respecting way without any hurry, just as Rabbi 
Joseph did business. 


Rabbi Shelomo took—and thanked you for— 
whatever offering you made. He was perhaps 
glad when the tourists had gone, and he could 
go back to his favorite study of the Zohar, for 
he was said to be well-read in the Holy Books, 
This all contributed to his disdain for money, 
quite to the chagrin of his wife. However, well- 
brought up as she was, and respecting her hus- 
band for his learning and his noble behavior (as 
everybody who came to know him better did), 
she said nothing of this to him. 


[N JERUSALEM spring is especially wonderful. 

I can bear witness to this since I have seen 
the spring also in Tel-Aviv and elsewhere. I do 
not think that spring can be more beautiful than 
in Jerusalem ... Lag B’Omer was coming. While 
the Arab family was setting up the carousel, 
Rabbi Shelomo was busy reading the relevant 
passages in the Zohar and other books. For Lag 
B’Omer is a remarkable day: it is the day on 
which Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai, the reputed 


author of the Zohar, died. It is a day especially | 
fit for prayer and supplication. Prayer, particu- 


larly for unlearned people who do not have as 
much time as Rabbi Shelomo had to meditate 
every day on man and his Creator, also has its 
forms in which less initiated people can feel a 
special nearness to their Creator; for example, 
prayer on days of special significance at an 
appropriate place, when you feel that the time 
and place give your prayer additional meaning. 
That you have in the Holy Land perhaps more 
than elsewhere. 


Many Jerusalemites, naturally, go with their 
families, formerly by carriage and donkey and 
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in our day by car and truck, to Meiron in Galilee, 
to the tomb of the holy Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai, 
a place with a special degree of sanctity on Lag 
B'Omer. On this day, in the times before the 
First World War, pilgrims came even from as 
far as Baku, then part of Czarist Russia. Espe- 
cially pious pilgrims were said to have come the 
whole way on foot. 


However, the way to Meiron is neither cheap 
nor near, and many from Meah Shearim and 
the poor quarters of the Old City of Jerusalem 
went on this, and similar days, to the tomb of 
the other Simeon, of Simeon Hazadik (May his 
memory protect us, a pious person would add). 


The people began streaming there in the 
morning. Many a family, blessed by a multitude 
of children, came with big baskets of food and 
were soon sitting about on the grass. Food was 
supplemented with coffee—mind you, not the 
weak European coffete, but the good, concen- 
trated Oriental coffee sipped from small cups. 
This was brewed at the place. The children also 
bought Oriental candies there and apples cov- 
ered with sugar. Many a child’s savings went 
on this day to the pleasures of the place! And 
what little boy or girl could withstand the 
_ of that wonder of wonders—the carou- 
sel? 


But there was another aspect of the celebra- 
tion. To the left, at the edge of the valley, you 
saw many people waiting before the iron gate 
of the Saint’s tomb. When you went inside, you 
also saw many standing there. A few who had 
enough learning were reciting psalms and the 
appropriate prayers and passages from the Holy 
Books. But most of those assembled did not be- 
long to the learned. Many of them were even 
without a hat, people who, perhaps, did not 
even go to synagogue every Sabbath. They had 
to cover their heads with a handkerchief, but 
they stood there with an expression of great 
earnestness, well aware of the sanctity of Simeon 
Hazadik and of their own unworthiness to offer 
any supplication at this place. 


In the farthest corner a lot of wicks were 
burning. And here I saw Rabbi Shelomo. His 
expression made me respect him even more than 
I ordinarily did. Never did I imagine that the 
caretaker of an underground synagogue in the 
Old City would resemble Elijah the Prophet—as 
you see him in pictures. But that was the im- 
pression I had. This was not the Rabbi Shelomo 
I knew. So earnest an expression, such feeling 
for the responsibility he had undertaken at this 
place and on this day! 
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I drew near and heard Rabbi Shelomo asking 
a young man, dressed rather flamboyantly but 
trembling with the awe of the occasion (he was 
one of those with a handkerchief on his head and 
probably not a frequent visitor to the syna- 
gogue): “What should I pray for?” And the 
answer was: “My son has been sick for weeks. 
Will you pray for him to become well?” Rabbi 
Shelomo said: “Light this wick and I will say the 
prayer for you.” Rabbi Shelomo then concen- 
trated all his attention on the prescribed prayer 
and recited it with emotion. A woman came to 
ask for a safe childbirth; an old man for his 
health; another offered a prayer for the yirath 
shamayim of his children (that they might be 
God-fearing and pious) ; and so, many came and 
went, one after another. For each, Rabbi Shelomo 
offered up a prayer and you could not fail to 
be impressed by his earnestness and his desire to 
help, together with his feeling of responsibility. 
And, when you put your offering in the box for 
this purpose, you felt that whatever you had put 
in was too little. There were also others to say 
a prayer for you but none, I think, impressed 
those present as much as Rabbi Shelomo. During 
the afternoon the stream of visitors increased, 
but when evening came the place returned to its 
usual quiet. 


LL THIs is now a matter of the past. The 

boundary between Israel and Jordan passes 
the Shimeon Hazadik quarter. The tomb of 
Simeon the Righteous is on the other side of 
the boundary. 


And the Wailing Wall in the Old City of 
Jerusalem no longer belongs to us. The inhabit- 
ants of the Jewish Quarter were taken as prison- 
ers of war to Transjordan and when they came 
back they were dispersed. The synagogues of 
the Old City are no more, and I did not meet 
Rabbi Shelomo again. Nor could I find out what 
had happened to him. If, as I hope, he has passed 
through those times unhurt, he would be out of 
his element, anyhow. Except, however, if he had 
gone to the one city in Israel which still preserves 
something of that charm which the Old City of 
Jerusalem had (or rather it has a similar charm 
of its own)—Safed in Galilee, the center of 
Jewish mysticism in times bygone, the city 
nearest Meiron where Rabbi Simeon Bar Yohai 
has his last abode. 


When I was last at Meiron on Lag B’Omer, 
I looked for Rabbi Shelomo but could not find 


him. 
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The Blessing over Bread 


(A Story) 


by Sylvan Karchmer 


ACH EVENING one instructor at the Golden 

Hill Prep School was invited to sit at Mr. 
Prouty’s table and from that honored position 
say grace before the assembled student body. 
The ritual was a nightly chore and rather in- 
differently performed by the younger men. 
Only the headmaster himself, Mr. Prouty, en- 
toned the full Episcopal grace. His father had 
been a rector and, though the school was admir- 
ably non-sectarian, Mr. Prouty would not re- 
linquish his grace. 

The students, who had been reading in the 
library or playing tennis or hiking through the 
hills all afternoon, squirmed impatiently, yearn- 
ing for sustenance. The young instructors, con- 
forming to the pattern of young instructors 
everywhere, griped about it among themselves. 
But here the pay was excellent; their afternoons 
except for the occasional sports supervision were 
free; and the food was superior. Joseph Matson, 
however, seeing that his time for sharing Mr. 
Prouty’s table was at hand, ducked out and ate 
at the elegant resort hotel across the lake, where 
the cheapest dinner was three-fifty plus tips. 
He hated himself for what in his heart he could 
call by no other name than cowardice. 

Yet once a week Joseph went regularly to the 
hotel. Only during the third month of the term 
when as he drove down the hill and saw a hitch- 
hiker who turned out to be Allen Decker, the 
new instructor in manual arts, did Joseph face 
the facts of his own weekly flight from Mr. 
Prouty’s excellent table. 


For Decker, too, it was clear, had some reason 
for coming into town. They exchanged pleas- 
antries and discovered they were both eating out. 
But Decker said that frankly he could not af- 
ford the hotel. He knew a place in town— 
Hilda’s—which indeed was a far cry from the 
school dining-room. The checkered cloth had 
grease spots on it and the coffee was weak and 
tepid. Neither could finish the flank steak. 
Their thoughts were clearly of the same sub- 
stance. “I can’t take this food,” Decker said, 
lighting a cigarette. “I don’t know how Prouty 
will take to the Mormon prayer, but when he 
calls on me that’s what he’s going to have.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with giving the Mor- 
mon grace,” said Joseph, and he wondered even 
as he spoke how Prouty or the boys would react 
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to the Jewish grace. Not that Prouty cou 
possibly mind. If he knew that Joseph Matson 
was Jewish—the name had been changed by 
Joseph’s grandfather—he made no reference ty 
it, and yet the point was that Joseph had no 
as yet told him. Of course, when the occasion 
demanded it, Joseph was happy to let peopl 
know that he was Jewish; but here at Golden 
Hill that occasion had not come up, and some. 
how Joseph could not see himself using the eve- 
ning meal in the dining-room to make it so. 

“Now don’t get me wrong,” Decker was say- 
ing over their dessert. “I have no apology for 
the Mormon grace. It’s not as if I were speak- 
ing Hebrew or—Turkish.” 

“No,” said Joseph. It would have been easy 
to say, “If my turn comes I’ll give it to ’em in 
Hebrew.” He knew the grace from childhood 
and from his grandfather’s table. But after 
Decker’s innocuous remark the comment could 
only have been embarrassing. Joseph was nota 
chauvinistic Jew. 

Soon they were chatting about school and 
personalities. Their students included sons of 
generals, senators, bankers, scions of great West 
Coast fortunes, and even a bishop’s grandson. 

“Do you know Ross?” asked Decker. Joseph 
vaguely recalled the name from his class book. 
“A dark vibrant little kid,” said Decker. Joseph 
nodded. ‘You heard what he did the first day 
of the term?” continued Decker, and told the 
story of how Ross had invited all the boys in 
his form—twenty-five or thirty—to the Bras 
Rail, the drug store on the “drag,” and_ there 


treated them to malted milks and banana splits. | 


And when the Brass Rail ran out of bananas, he 
sent out for another two dozen. It must have 
cost him a small fortune, added Decker. ‘Re- 
sourceful kid, but why does he try so hard? 
They’re not going to like him any better for it.” 
Joseph had an answer, but the surroundings and 
the time element did not permit him to give it. 
After all, he asked himself, what had Decker said 
that was so offensive? 

The next day Joseph located Ross in the class 
—third row, near the window. Yes, dark and 
vibrant and handsome for his fifteen or sixteen 
years. Looking at the boy, he was puzzled by 
Decker’s story. Ross seemed quiet enough, 
withdrawn even, not the type to run after any- 
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one. Perhaps having been rebuffed at the be- 
inning of the term, he was now determined 
to follow his own way. Or perhaps his overture 
of friendship had been taken by the other boys 
in the same spirit that Decker had interpreted 


it. 


oon Ross came more forcibly to Joseph’s at- 

tention. The matter at hand was the Suez 
crisis which they were discussing in history one 
mild November afternoon. It was apropos of 
the British venture into Egypt in the ’70s. For 
background Joseph mentioned and sketched in 
Disraeli’s purchase of the Khedive’s shares for 
four million pounds sterling. Half-humorously 
he outlined the maneuver that had secured the 
canal for England. The class laughed and then 
Benson, a tall serious boy, the bishop’s grandson, 
raised his hand from the back row. 

“Sir,” he asked, ‘wasn’t Disraeli a Jew?” 

The unexpectedness of the question was the 
strange thing. Before he could think of a suitable 
reply, if that were needed, he could sense the 
collective eyes of the class turned not upon him- 
self but upon Ross; and it was then that Joseph, 
his mind filled with other matters, to be sure, 
knew why Ross had tried and failed to win with 
malted milks the good-will of the form. 

“Yes,” said Joseph in answer to the question. 
“His parents were Jewish. But he himself was 
not.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Hillyer from the front 
row. “I don’t follow you.” Joseph did not 
smile. “As a child of five,” he explained, “he 
was converted to the Church of England.” 

“Well,” said Benson with a broad grin, “that 
didn’t change the leopard’s spots. He knew how 
to trick Egypt out of the canal.” 

Now, before Joseph could reply, Ross’s hand 
shot up, and Joseph could see how much darker 
his face seemed and at the same time how bright 
his eyes were. “Sir,” said Ross, “I would like 
to take exception to Benson’s remarks.” Ah, 
Joseph could not help reflecting, so should I— 
but more promptly. ... 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Hillyer, who had 
won the 34s-length race and was president of 
the form. ‘There might be some connection—” 

“Disraeli didn’t act as a Jew but as an English- 
man,” said Ross. He was standing up now. “He 
had a chance to get the canal and he took it.” 

Benson: ‘There’s such a thing as political 
honesty.” 

Ross: “In what way wasn’t Disraeli politically 
honest?” 

Benson: “Oh, you know what I mean.” 
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“No,” said Ross, “I don’t. But what you’re 
suggesting ...is clear, and I think it’s con- 
temptible.” 

There were rumblings from the class. Some- 
one growled. “Pipe down, Ross.” 

Ross turned defiantly upon the class. Sure 
that the rumblings were for him, he raised his 
voice. “I’m waiting for Benson to explain 
then—” 

He was magnificent, thought Joseph, the lion 
of Judah at bay—no, surely not at bay. He 
held his ground too firmly. 

Finally, Joseph heard his own voice speaking 
calmly for all the agitation of his heart. ‘Real- 
ly,” he said, “we have come a considerable dis- 
tance from the canal. Now suppose we look at 
the Congress of Berlin, which Bismarck called 
to settle... .” 

There were two hands up: Benson’s and Ross’s. 
He ignored them; he tried, too, to ignore his 
own sense of self-reproach and at the same time 
to rationalize his silence. 

The rest of the class-hour he kept to the im- - 
personalities of continental politics. After class, 
both Ross and Benson waited. Now, he thought, 
now there will be a confrontation. But the boys 
—they both were great readers—wanted addi- 
tional reading material on Disraeli, and Joseph, 
relieved that there would be no more arguments, 
mentioned the latest study of Pearson and also 
the earlier work of Maurois. 

That night at supper Decker, who had in- 
sisted that he could not afford the three-fifty 
dinner at the hotel, was called upon to say grace. 
He spoke only a few words, which Joseph knew 
must be the Mormon prayer. Hardly anyone 
was listening, but all during the meal he had 
the uneasy feeling that Ross, from the center 
of the hall, was watching him. 

Friday, the history class had moved to the 
Boer War but Benson, having fortified himself 
with the two volumes on Disraeli and with a 
short life of Gladstone, brought up the Disraeli- 
Gladstone debates of the late ’70s. He wanted 
to know in particular about Gladstone’s cam- 
paign against the “unspeakable Turk.” 


Again, for the benefit of the class Joseph had 
to sketch in history: Russian defense of the Bul- 
gar minorities who were oppressed by the Sultan; 
her desire to assume control of the Balkans— 
for Soviet 20th-century imperialist aspirations 
merely echoed Czarist imperialist dreams of the 
previous century, he pointed out; and to coun- 
ter and check this expansion, Disraeli’s determi- 
nation to contain Russia, even though it meant 
a possible alliance with Turkey. “Now,” he 
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continued, “‘to get to Benson’s question—should 
England have gone to war with Turkey over 
the so-called Bulgarian atrocities?” 

He had hardly raised the question before 
Ross’s hand went up. “Disraeli as a matter of 
national policy couldn’t make the Russian alli- 
ance,” he said. 

“The Turks were slaughtering the Bulgars,” 
said Benson, who now Joseph remembered was 
not for naught the grandson of a bishop. 

“Yes,” said Ross, “but war would have made 
Russia mistress of the Balkans.” 

“Still,” said Benson, “Russia in this case spoke 


for the oppressed Christian minorities in the 
Balkans.” 


The class listened to the debate between the 
learned giants. 


“Tt was national policy,” insisted Ross. ‘‘Dis- 
raeli had to protect his country’s interests.” 

“Sir,” said Benson, after another interval, “‘it 
seems to me that Disraeli’s not being born a 
Christian . . . helped decide his course of action.” 


Joseph, even as he heard Benson’s remark, 
found himself seeking Ross’s face, as if, per- 
plexed and troubled himself by this confusion of 
issues, he needed to fortify his own position by 
contact with his young charge. All the while 
some inner voice of caution, of calm, was say- 
ing.... It’s not an issue—you can’t get dramatic 
over this. It’s not the occasion. ... 


He took a deep breath. “‘Disraeli’s stand while 
not popular at the time was the correct one and 
later events vindicated him,” he said. “He saw 
more clearly than Gladstone, and history has 
sustained him.” 


“Personalities enter into it, though,” said Ben- 
son politely. “Now don’t get wrong—” he 
leaned over and nodded to Ross—“I admire Dis- 
raeli a great deal.” 


“[m not getting you wrong,” said Ross. 
Joseph had to keep reminding himself that the 
boy was only sixteen. “But I know why you 
keep talking like that. Do you think Jews are 
incapable of being great patriots?” 


A hubbub of voices drowned him out. Joseph 
rapped for order. Clearly Ross had spoken for 
them both; nothing more needed to be said, but 
the rest of the hour he spent in misery, for Ross’s 
defense should have been on his lips too. 


When the bell rang he tried to reach the boy. 
“You'll get credit for the extra reading,” he said. 
But Ross remained distant. 


Not until Joseph sat down at Mr. Prouty’s 


table that night did he know what he must do. 
He went to the old man. “Sir,” he said, “I 
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think I have been remiss in saying grace. And 
if I may tonight. ...” 


Prouty beamed. “By all means,” he said. 


“Tt will not be the customary prayer you hear, 
And I would like to say it as I remember it 
from my childhood.” 


“Of course,” said Prouty. He gave Joseph a 
second glance but said nothing more. 


They could not see his face nor hear the 
pounding of his heart when he stood up. 


“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, Who bringeth forth bread from 
the earth.” And then he continued: ‘Now | 
shall repeat it in Hebrew”—he was talking to 
Ross, Ross alone, and his voice was still clear— 
— ato Adonoy eloheynoo melech ha- 
olom. ...” 
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IN LABOR ZIONISM 
TC inisiidislencicmuntinpiinnitipdnmniieanamemennnmmmill 


Selections from the 
“Jewish Frontier’ 
Used to Supplement the 
Haggadah 


LETTER addressed to Mr. Pincus 

Cruso, Manager of the Jewish 
Frontier, by Rabbi Jack J. Cohen 
of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Judaism tells how material 
that appeared in the Jewish Fron- 
tier was compiled for supplemen- 
tary use at Sedorim. The letter 
reads in part: 


“J want. . .. to express my 
appreciation to the Jewish Frontier 
for the wonderful material that 
has been presented over the years, 
material which I believe ought to 
be adopted for just such use as to 
which we have put it in this 
supplementary folder. 


“You will be interested in 
knowing that the selections were 
gathered by a committe of women 
in our Parents-Teachers Associa- 
tion . . . A good deal more was 
suggested than was actually pub- 
lished . . . it was an interesting 
experiment about which I am sure 
you and the editors of the Jewish 
Frontier will be gratified to learn.” 


Two New Pamphlets 


HE CULTURAL DEPARTMENT of 

the Labor Zionist Organization 
of America-Poale Zion has just 
published two pamphlets relating 
to the activities of the Labor Zion- 
ist movement in Israel aad the 
United States. 


The first pamphlet, written by 
C. Bezalel Sherman, reviews the 
development of the American 
Jewish community and shows how 
this development affected, and was 
affected by, the Labor Zionist 
movement. The pamphlet ana- 
lyzes the various ideological trends 
within organized Labor Zionism 
and their impact upon the march 
of events in Jewish life. 


In the introduction to the pam- 
phlet, the Central Committee of 
the Labor Zionist Organization of 
America-Poale Zion states: 


“In presenting this record, we 
do not rest the case of Labor 
Zionism in America merely on 
past accomplishments, great as we 
believe them to be. As a movement 
that thinks in terms of the future, 
our main concern is with the 
tasks we are called upon to per- 
form in the present. These include 
unstinted support of the State of 
Israel, the strengthening of Jew- 
ish group life in this country, and 
the advancement of the forces of 
human progress and social justice. 


“With thousands of members 
organized in branches in the most 
important American cities, the La- 
bor Zionist Organization is also 
part of a world movement. It is a 
member of the World Confedera- 
tion of Poale Zion (Ihud Olami) 
and an affiliate of the World Zion- 
ist Organization. It maintains a 
most intimate ideological and frat- 
ernal association with Mapai—the 
party which made the greatest 
contribution to the creation of the 
State of Israel and has been the 
backbone of the State ever since; 
the party that has led the Hista- 
drut from inception, and headed 
the government of Israel since the 
State was proclaimed.” 


The second pamphlet, written 
by Samuel Rolbant and Pinchas 
Rimon, tells the story of the 
growth of Mapai, the Labor Party 
of Israel. 


The history of Mapai is in very 
large measure the history of the 
struggle for Jewish statehood and 
the significant events in and 
around Israel since the State has 
been established. There are chap- 
ters in the pamphlet dealing with 
the social composition of the popu- 
lation of the State of Israel, as 
well as with its economic problems, 
political conflicts, party groupings, 


etc. Special sections explain the 
policies Mapai has been pursuing 
as the leading force in the Hista- 
drut, its attitude on the Arab 
question, and its relations with the 
international labor organizations. 
It is a pamphlet that both the 
specialist and the layman will read 
with profit. 

Both pamphlets, retailing at 25¢, 
may be ordered through the office 
of the Labor Zionist Organization. 


Western Regional Seminar 
on Labor Zionism and 
the American Scene 


N SATURDAY EVENING and 

Sunday, June 8th and 9th, 
there will take place in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., a regional institute on 
Labor Zionism on the American 
Jewish scene, sponsored by the 
Commitee on Cultural and Com- 
munity Activities in cooperation 
with the Los Angeles Council of 
the Labor Zionist Organization. 

At the three sessions of the 
seminar, the following subjects 
will be discussed: The Impact of 
Israel on American Jewish Life, 
the Jew in American Society, Jew- 
ish Education and Community 
Relations. The speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Samuel Kohs, former 
Western Director of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board; Rabbi Max 
Vorspan, Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem; Dr. Samuel 
Dinin, Dean of the University of 
Judaism; Dr. David Bridger, As- 
sociate Director of the Los Ange- 
les Bureau of Jewish Education; 
Philip Skorneck, Western Director 
of the American Jewish Congress, 
and C. Bezalel Sherman, Cultural 
Director of the Labor Zionist 
Organization. The opening ses- 
sion, Saturday evening, June 8th, 
will take place at the Shaare Tefi- 
lah Congregation, 7269 Beverly 
Boulevard, and the two sessions on 
Sunday will be held at the Insti- 
tute of Jewish Education, 8339 
West 3rd Street. 
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ISRAEL 


IN MARCH 


by Mendel Kohansky 


T LOOKED for a while that it 

would. be a rained-out Purim, 
but the skies cleared at the last 
minute, and the children poured 
out into the streets to show off 
their costumes. There was no full- 
fledged adloyada this year for obvi- 
ous reasons, but the children had 
their day, marching and cavorting 
in the streets, taking over the 
town and enjoying the attention 
lavished on them. 


From Friday afternoon till Mon- 
day the town indisputedly belong- 
ed to the children. Motor traffic 
was banned from the main streets, 
where groups of people here and 
there indicated that a handful of 
youngsters were giving an im- 
promptu show or simply dancing 
the hora. The streets were full of 
Oriental princesses and cavemen, 
meowing cats and roaring lions, 
Eves with snakes coiled around 
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their bodies and apples in the 
mouths, tiny generals and admira, 
in full dress, one with a parachut, 
over his head, Nassers with fierc 
grins, little Arab girls with giant 
pitchers fastened to their heads 
and in honor of the independeng 
of Ghana lots of coal-black, gras. 
skirted, spear-shaking Africans, 
One of the biggest attractions wa 
a King Saud preceded by his 
harem and followed by a long 
single file of chained slaves, 


And then there was the tradj- 
tional procession of school children 
with floats, which took about an 
hour and a half to pass. Reflect. 
ing the mentality of the teachers, 
the humor of the floats was rather 
dull and top-heavy with politics, 
There were at least ten floats show. 
ing David Ben-Gurion and Goliath 
Nasser engaged in a fight, and a 
many tableaux depicting French- 
Israeli friendship. Police had 2 
hard time keeping tightly-squeezed 
onlookers behind the ropes, but 
applause was scant and scattered. 
However, the sun shone brightly, 
people on the crowded sidewalks 
perspired freely and enjoyed their 
holiday. 

It has been a long and dreary 
winter, with nature and man hav- 
ing combined forces to make it 
so. The sun which suddenly burst 
out from behind heavy clouds on 
Friday afternoon before Purim, 
after days of torrential rain, glad- 
dened the hearts of the people and 
assumed the meaning of an omen 
of a better time to come. 

Spring has been late in coming 
making several attempts, to be 
immediately drowned by rain and 
frozen out by cold blasts. Pansies, 
violets and narcissi made shy ap- 
pearances, and strawberries blos- 
somed on fruit-stands—but the 
winter kept coming back at them. 


T 1s high time that the long- 

concealed truth be told: there 
is a winter in Israel, though people 
here won’t admit it. Only several 
days ago the fingers typing these 
words were stiff with cold in an 
office heated by a kerosene stove 
which produced more fumes than 
warmth. There were long weeks 
of constant rain, with a glimpse of 
the sun only occasionally shining 
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through the clouds. The streets of 
Tel Aviv, particularly those in 
low-lying areas, had lake-sized 
puddles through which cars passed 
carefully, nevertheless splashing 
unlucky pedestrians who were so 
resigned to it that they hardly 
ever stepped back. 

It was particularly cold in the 
mornings. At the bus stations 
people huddled together for 
warmth; men travelling to work 
on bicycles steered with one hand 
and held the other one in a pocket 
—which is less of a traffic hazard 
than the common summer custom 
of steering with the right hand 
while the left holds the morning 
paper to the eyes. 

It would be an interesting study 
for a social psychologist to investi- 
gate this curious mental process of 
ignoring the existence of winter 
here. It comes regularly every 
year, and each time it comes people 
act surprised. The houses are built 
with no provisions whatever for 
heating them; nothing is done in 
a city like Tel Aviv to prevent the 
streets from becoming impassable 
after heavy rains, and many people 
who can very well afford it don’t 
own any winter clothing, pre- 
ferring to shiver. Last May, when 
I arrived here, I was unpacking in 
the presence of a friend who has 
lived here many years. Seeing me 
take out of a suitcase a woolen 
scarf, he burst out laughing. “You 
could have just as well brought a 
pair of ear-muffs” he said, “‘you’ll 
never use this scarf either.” The 
soft feel of the warm wool around 
my neck has been to me quite a 
consolation over a period of al- 
most three months, and on trips 
to Jerusalem I often wished I 
owned a pair of ear-muffs. Jeru- 
salem had very heavy snowfalls 
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this year, with traffic coming to a 
complete standstill, and the weight 
of the snow breaking hundreds of 
trees of which the city was proud. 

This curious attitude towards 
winter may very well be part of 
the general tendency of Israelis to 
ignore the more unpleasant aspects 
of life, and proceed as if they 
didn’t exist. During the tensest 
days of the Sinai campaign and its 
aftermath there were no changes 
in the life of the country except 
those caused by physical reality 
and the law. 

The tax-screw has been tight- 
ened in the past few weeks to its 
practical ultimate, the size of 
deductions from an employee’s 
weekly pay has risen, prices of 
foodstuffs have increased alarm- 
ingly, but one can hardly see any 
change in the mode of living— 
except that people go deeper into 
debt. A number of shops selling 
luxury articles have opened in 
Tel Aviv, with decor to match the 
finest of New York’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, and they seem to be quite well 
patronized. The Artists Associa- 
tion sold a thousand tickets to its 
Purim ball in Tel Aviv at 15 
pounds a throw, and scalpers sold 
many at more than twice the offi- 
cial price. Tickets to the opening 
of the concert hall built by the 
American Fund for Israel Institu- 
tions at 50 and 25 pounds are no 
longer available, and there are 
reports of a lively black market 
for the benefit of those who are 
ready to pay any amount to hear 
Arthur Rubinstein, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Leonard Bernstein in 
one evening. Two movie houses 
have opened in Tel Aviv during 
the winter and eight are being 
built now, with Vista-Vision or 
whatever-they-are-called screens, 
modernistic lobbies and air-condi- 
tioning. A new shopping center 
with a connecting underground 
passage made its debut in Haifa, 
and the Histadrut in Jerusalem has 
just inaugurated its huge, fortress- 


like headquarters to match the new 


home of the Chief Rabbinate, a 
proud edifice in stone, second in 
height only to the venerable 
Y.M.C.A. 

The political situation has dealt 
a serious blow only to the first- 
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class hotels and restaurants whid 
cater predominantly to tourist, 
Winter is, of course, no tour; 
season in Israel, but there had a 
ways been a trickle of visitors com 
ing in, enough to keep those estab. 
lishments in operation. The Sing 
campaign, the unsettled state of 
affairs, and the ban on travel for 
Americans have caused a number 
of hotels, notably the King David” 
of Jerusalem, to close for the win.” 
ter, while others have tried to: 
squeak through on local clientele” 
The swank Dan Hotel in Tel Aviy | 
was saved for a while by the sud. 
den influx of foreign correspond. 7 
ents when the campaign began in’ 
October, but the war was soon’ 
over and the migratory journalistic’ 
birds left in search for better’ 
stories, deeply mourned by the: 
bartender whose business was never 
so good. 

As these words are being written, 
it is anybody’s guess whether the® 
USS. will lift the ban, but prepara" 
tions for the season are being made" 
nevertheless. The Government’ 
Tourist Office hopefully inaugu-} 
rated a beautifully decorated re- 
ception center in Tel Aviv to” 
replace its dilapidated rooms, and_ 
a number of hotels are being opens” 
ed for the Passover holidays. 

The holidays will soon be here,” 
then Independence Day and May 
Day. No matter what the immedi" 
ate future will bring, the people? 
of Israel will celebrate, for life 
without celebrations here would be” 
very difficult indeed. q 
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